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Through all the Crush with Perfect Ease 


An accomplishment possible only in an automobile so simple and sensitive, in its control and steering 


mechanism, that it responds like a living thing to the driver’s wishes. That automobile is the 


Winton 


Absolute control of the car is assured by the Winton method of motor government which is simplicity itself. A little 
spring button under the driver’s right foot operates the air governor, which controls the speed of the motor. When the pressure 
upon this button is increased the motor speeds up and the car forges ahead. Release the pressure, the motor slows down and 
the car speed diminishes. You get any desired variation by the use of this throttle button. The method is so simple and 
effective that the driver increases or decreases speed of car without conscious effort. There is no automobile manufactured or 
sold in America which combines so many features of real excellence. The Winton is a practical result of long experience 
thoroughly tried out. It is of clever design, beautifully finished, and the entire correctness of our horizontal, double opposed 
cylinder motor is being demonstrated daily to the complete satisfaction of the very best mechanical minds. 

The price of this superb 20 horse-power car complete with detachable tonneau, full brass side lamps, tools, etc., is $2500.00. 

Visit any of our branch or agency depots and the features of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


New York, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 150-152 E. 58th Street, Percy *> n, Manager. 

Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 1400 Michigan Avenue, Chas. H. Tucker, Manager. 
Philadelphia, The Winton Motor Carriage Compény, 246-248 No. Broad Street, A. E. Maltby, Manager. 

Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Berkley and Stanhope Streets, Harry Fosdic k, Manager. 
Cleveland, The-Winton Motor Carriage Company, Euclid Avenue and Huron Street, Chas. B. Shanks, Manager. 


Albany, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 167 North Pearl Street. . * Milwaukee, Wis., The Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co. 
Baltimore, Md. , Cook & Owesney, 1118 Cathedral Street. Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 24-26 Eighth St., North. 
Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple & Company. New Haven, Conn., H. C. Holcomb, 105 Goffe Street. 
Buffalo, N.Y., W. é. Jaynes Automobile Co., 873-875 Main St. Omaha, Neb., H. E. Fredrickson, 1502 Capitol Avenue. 
Cincinnati, 0. The Hanauer Automobile Co. Pittsburg, Pa., Seeley Manufacturing Company, East End. 
Columbus, O., Avery & Davis, 1199-1201 Franklin Avenue. Portland, Me., F. O. Bailey Carriage Co., 165 Middle Street. 
Dayton, Ohio, .Kiser & Company. Reading, Pa., Reading Automobile Co., 6 South Fifth Street. 
Denver, Colo., Colorado Automobile Company, 321 16th St. Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Company, J. J. 
Derby, Conn., N. L. Biever. Mandery, Manager. 

Des Moines, Lowa, Hopkins-Sears Company. San Francisco, The Locomobile Company, of the Pacific. 

Detroit, Mieh., W. E. Metzger, 265-269 Jefferson Avenue. Springfield, Mass., A. A. Geisel, 36 Dwight Street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart, 12 W. Bridge Street. St. Louis, eB ‘Automobile Company, 4259 Olive Street. 

Hartford, Conn., Brown, Thomson & Company. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Automobile Company. 

. R ‘ Indianapolis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Co., Cyclorama Pl. Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Carriage Company. 

Showing car with detachable tonneau. Keene, N. H.. Wilkins Toy Company. Toronto, Canada, Canada Cycle & Motor Company. 

Los Angeles, Cal., The Locomobile Company, of the Pacific. Troy, N.Y. Jas. "Lucey, 859 Fulton Street. 

Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Company, 328-330 W. Main St. Utica, N. Y., Miller-Mundy Motor Car Company. 
Washington, D. C., Cook & Owesney, Stanton Court. 




















THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S.A. 
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Solid Oak Desk *19:2 


Quartered Oak Front 


We sell everything for your office direct 
to you at about what your dealer pays. 
Our mammoth cash purchases, large sales 
and small profit plan enables us to do this. 
You could not buy this desk from your 
dealer at less than $28.00 to $30.00. Our 
price only $19.75. 



















This roomy desk is constructed of solid oak with 
quartered oak front and is handsomely polished. Has 
an solid wood pigeon hole boxes with quarter sawed 
oak fronts and three letter file drawers with indexes 
and drop door with flat key, Yale lock. Also has a large 
drawer partitioned for books. Trimmings are solid 
brass. All drawers lock automatically by raising or 
lowering the curtain. Has two sliding arm rests. n 
taken through narrowest doorways by merely re- 
moving a few screws. Every detail of desk is strictl 
high grade and we guarantee it to give satisfaction. It 
is the greatest bargain in a high grade desk on the 
market. Length 48 inches, width 30 inches, height 48 
inches; weight packed for shipment, 200 Ibs. Order 
Number R106, price complete, as shown in cut, $19.75. 


Send for Desk Catalogue No. 11 
for particular and careful buyers. Sent free 
upon request. It contains a very large variety 
in grades and styles of everything in office 
furnishings used by business and professional 
men, from the cheapest that’s good to the 
most elegant made. Prices absolutely lowest, 
quality considered. 

Ou rniture Catalogue RO contains 

















r 
a@ very. large line of strictly high grade goods 
for refined homes at prices that will astonish 
you. wate for it today. Sent free upon 
request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our Reputation Protects You. 
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GEO. N. PIERCE CO., SUFEH0, &-¥ 


Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, mmm 














Colorado in Summer 


is the most delightful place in the country. 


The health and pleasure resorts of this 
wonderful state are best reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


which issues an elegant book ‘‘Picturesque 
Colorado,’’ a copy of which may be had 
by enclosing 3 cents in postage to 
T. E. Fisuer, General Passenger Agent 
Denver, CoLo. 











Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp - -8 
Telephone complete, $2.50 and 5.95 




















Electric Door Bells - - + .80 
Electric Carriage Lamps - - 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns - - 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries - + 38.95 
$12.00 Belt with Suspensory - 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits - 2 © 2.25 
Battery Motors - - $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicyele Electric Lights - «= 2,00 
Electric Railway- - - + 8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights - - - 1.50 
Necktie Lights - - + 7icto 3.00 


Send for free book. Describes and illus- 
trates many of the most useful electric 
devices, at wonderfully small prices, All 
practical. The lowest price in the world 
on everything electrical. Agents can 

make handsome commissions and 
many sales. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0.) 
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‘SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Write immediately for our catalogue and 
special inducement. it will interest you. 
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**Collier’s’’ and the World’s News 


Te. miniature reproductions of two cablegrams will show our readers 
how Collier’s watches and keeps track of the news,—and what care- 
ful and well-laid plans have to be made in order that the stories of 

great events may be published in these pages at the earliest possible 
moment. It will be seen that the first cable message is from Rome, and 
from our special correspondent, Mr. Frederick Palmer, who, as we have 
already announced in these columns, was present at the Italian capital in the 
interests of our readers, to report the visit of King Edward to the Pope. 
Mr. Palmer was instructed to write his story as soon as the ceremonies were 
completed, to get his ‘‘copy’’ aboard the first available mail steamer for 


$5.20 per Year 
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America and to cable us the name of the ship jn order that there might be 
no delay in securing his manuscript at this end. Mr. Palmer’s cablegram, 
received on May 1, therefore informs us that he has sent his report on 
the North German Lloyd steamship ‘Friedrich der Grosse.’? This ves- 
sel sailed from Bremen May 2, and arrived at New York May 12, thus 
giving us ample time to get the story into next week’s issue of the Week/y. 
The second cable message reproduced here is from Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, who, as our special correspondent, attended the reception of King 
Edward by President Loubet in Paris. He, as well as Mr. Palmer, was 
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urged to use every endeavor to get his ‘‘copy’’ started for America at the 
earliest possible moment. King Edward reached Paris Friday, May 1, and 
on that same night it will be seen that Mr. Davis mailed a one-thousand- 
word description of the occasion, to catch the mail steamer sailing frora Havre 
on Saturday, arriving at New York Monday, May 11. A supplementary 
and more detailed account of the fetes of the occasion was despatched by Mr. 
Davis on the ship sailing from Cherbourg on Tuesday, May 5, to reach 
New York May 13. Mr. Davis’s article will therefore appear in the June 
Household Number,—that is, in the issue of May 30. It will be profusely 
illustrated with photographs especially taken for Co/lier’s by M. Gribayedoff, 
our Paris correspondent. 


Next Week 


In addition to Mr. Palmer’s description of the King’s visit to the Pope, 
next week’s paper will contain the usual budget of interesting and timely 














THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, O. 
AND 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco. 




















ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


the value of the Veeder 






Most leading manufacturers rec 
Odometer and fit it on your veh 3 
nvaker who fits a Veeder guarantees his car. He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; aute 
mobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of wheel. 
Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 

Makers of Cvclometers, Odometers, ‘I a- 
chometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 


hat you get it free. The 






























The 
Overland 
Limited 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily. Less 
than three days to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. Electric | 
lighted throughout. 
The Best of Everything. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. daily, with through service 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portiand via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
orE. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 































material. The shott story is a particularly delightful one,—it is entitled 
«‘A Holiday,’’ and is written by E. Nesbit. It is a charming little love story 
of two young people who went on an excursion together into 
the country one beautiful spring holiday. The pictures, by 
Miss Charlotte Harding, are exquisitely sympathetic. 










The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 20 of this issue. 











For Reasons 
of State 


A vivid little love story, 
beautifully Ulustrated; told 
simply, but with appealing 
interest. The story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lez, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


Lackawanna 


Ratlroad 























A Monthly Magazine for Investors 
presenting facts, figures and informa- ff 
tion in an interesting manner—50 cents 


ayear. Three months’ trial subscrip- | 
tion 10 cents, stamps or silver. Sample ff 








copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes,52 Bway. New York f 
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_TheWild Waves Say: _ 











—and a million people are saying ‘‘Ingersoll’’; they say Ingersoll Watches 
have given them surprisingly long and accurate service; better in fact than 
more costly ones they have had; that they bought them thinking they would 
perhaps be ‘‘ worth their price’’ and found them so satisfactory they want no 
other. While Ingersoll Watches are the only practical ones for sportsmen’s 
use because of their substantial construction, they are equally good for every 
one — ‘‘the millions and the millionaires.”’ 


The Cheapest Watch and Strongest Guarantee 





The “YANKEE ” leads the line at $1.00; others $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00, 
Sold by 50,000 dealers or postpaid by 


ROBT. HLINGERSOLL & BRO. DEPT. 538 31 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK 
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Complete Stable Equipments 


O have a stable completely equipped with Studebaker 
“| etic and harness means to achieve a uniform style and 
excellence of equipage which it would be impossible to 
obtain by bringing together the products of various makers. 
Our great plant, covering 100 acres, builds every variety 
of vehicle in use today. The Branch Managers of the, va- 
rious Studebaker repositories will give personal attention to 
the assembling of private sta- 
ble equipment, supplying the 
most approved types from 
stock, or building special 
styles to order. 

Studebaker Electric Auto- 
mobiles are built in a variety 
of styles, each fitted with a 
practical motive power, which 
can be easily operated through- 
out the year by any member 
of the family—Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Repositories Located as follows: 
New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th Street Denver, Col., cor. 15th and Blake Streets 
Chicago, Iil., 378-388 Wabash Avenue Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State Street 
Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street Portland, Ore., 330-334 E. Morrison Street 
San Francisco, Cal., cor. Market and roth Streets Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm Street 
LOCAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE, SOUTH BEND, IND. 



































General Gasoline 


Automobiles 
are built especially for all kinds of 


roads and all kinds of weather. Best 
of materials in every part. 8 H.P. 
2 Cylinder opposed type engine. Ad- 
justable diaphragm carburetor. 
Mechanical lubricator. Steering gear 
sensitive and strong. Seats comfortable. 








Simple — Durable 








Write for catalog ‘‘B’’ 






THE GENERAL AUTOMOBILE AND MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























are vehicles — Style and Quality to which owners point with 
pride, have a capacity for speed that is proven by records, and ample 
power for hill climbing. Sturdy and built for long service, yet carrying 
not an ounce of superfluous weight. May cost 10% more than the 
cheapest, but will save twice the difference in repair bills. Pivotal body 
bearings, which insure a motion independent of the motor, afford the 
luxurious ease and gentle undulating motion of a brougham with the 
exhilaration of rapid motion. Handsome in design, superbly finished, | 
odorless, noiseless. Easy to start from the seat; under perfect control 


of the operator. 
PRICE $800 


Write for catalog and name of nearest agent 


Northern Manufacturing Company, 1107 Champlain Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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When you need a gun you need one that can be 
depended upon—one that is reliable, quick of 
action, simple and easy to operate. The Marlin 
Repeating Shotgun is just this kind ofa gun. It 
is simple of construction and has one third less 
parts than any repeating shotgun made. It has a solid 
top and side ejector and throws the empty shells away ; 
from instead of into the shooter’s face. It is an all-round gun 
which will furnish you sport as well as pro. 
tection. It will not only make short work 
of the fox, the hawk, owl or weasel but is good for 
any kind of game, The Marlin Hand Book tells 
how to care for and how to use firearms. This 
valuable book. free if you will send stamps for 
postage to 
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ST. LOUIS’S EMINENT GUESTS 


EX-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AND DAVID R. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE GROUNDS, APRIL 30, 1903 


COPYRIGHT 1903 BY J. F. BYRNES 





THE PUBLIC 
AND THE LAW 


MANCHURIA 




















HE LIFE OF THE LAW,”’ says Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, ‘‘has not been logic. It has been experience.’’ Its 

foundation on experience is what has made the common law, 

under which English-speaking nations live, so adequate to 

the needs of a free people. At first the laws were only the 
local customs. Time gave them form and force. As centuries passed, 
so many precedents became established that most human concerns 
were covered by them, and law became mainly the adaptation of old 
principles to new cases. The American colonists brought this body 
of common law with them, but local ideas affected it, and the vari- 
ous State courts have created doctrines unknown in England, to say 
nothing of statute laws. We are just now entering a position where 
public opinion seems to bear more directly upon legal decisions than 
it ever has done since those early days when public opinion actu- 
ally made the common law. The theory of jurists is that the Legis- 
lature is the proper department for legal changes which are de- 
manded by public opinion. Often, however, the courts 
declare that statutes are unconstitutional. Amendments, 
and even statutes, are with difficulty applied to the 
shades of new conditions and the public’s wishes. Every popular 
whim should not be put into effect, and our Constitution was so 
constructed as to make the people think well before abandoning 
an old principle for a new. But fundamental and lasting changes 
of opinion pust, sin” eng? Wey-or the other, affect the law. They 
affect stairs, ‘DbFiousl9; byt ‘they also affect the spirit of supreme 
courts: 2d’ the great settlement of human rights which we are 
now : facing, in th¢ questigns. of capital and labor, black face and 
white face, American, citizen and subject colony, the courts may 
hoje palulig opinight tif. check, but they will also be guided by it. 
The‘ adw imembet * of’ the Supreme Court, Judge Holmes, fits aptly 
into this situation; for probably no stronger and more practical 
philosopher has been upon that bench since the death of Chief- 
Justice Marshall. 


HE EXACT FACTS ABOUT MANCHURIA are known to few 

Americans. Probably they are not known to Secretary Hay. 
Yet, without facts, national sympathies and ethical principles are 
little better than weapons which contain no bullets. It may be in- 
teresting to talk about what Russia did, to our advantage, in the 
Revolution or the Civil War; but it is well to remember also that 
only a short time ago she met one of our unwelcome customs regula- 
tions with a tit-for-tat. We do not know how strongly intrenched 
she is in Manchuria, or how firmly she intends to rule there. More- 
over, her ideas will develop with time, and possibly diverge from 
what they are at present. England, with Egypt in her memory, to 
say nothing of opium, and we, with our far speckled record toward 
Mexico, have no need of any large moral words in discussing the 
Russian diplomacy. We imagine that Mr. Hay thinks out the situa- 
tion about like this: ‘‘We know what we have, but know not what 
we may get. Now we have a good thing. We have a large fat trade 
in Manchuria. China is too weak ever to interfere with it. Russia 
may or may not lessen it if she gets control. China is sure to be 
divided up among the powers some day, but the foxiest thing I can 
do, while I hold office, is to postpone that fated hour.”’ 
There is always hypocrisy when a superior nation under- 
takes to control one that is inferior in strength and dif- 
ferent in civilization. We wiped out the Indians, we sandbagged the 
Mexicans, we have given Cuba only a fraction of her rights, and in 
the Philippines our own interests are all that we very seriously con- 
sider. We prefer to deal with China, rather than with a group of 
powerful nations, because she can not do unto us as we do unto her. 
In that regard, we are like all the European nations, and we are 
happier than they are in the position and resources which prevent 
the great yellow continent from being the possible menace to us 
that it is to them. We find our own race questions difficult enough, 
simple in comparison as they are. The negroes and the Philippines, 
however, are a far less complicated and dangerous problem than 
those which Europeans face in Africa and Asia. Russia is close 
against a nation of myriads, which has what she wants now, and 
may some time be in a condition to help or to maim her. No 
wonder she is strengthening every position she can get. Hers is 
a long and deep policy. Ours is mere opportunism in comparison. 
It is to get the best temporary arrangements we can, from time 


to time. At present the sun shines, and we are making hay in 


Manchuria. 


E ARE KEEPING AN ANNIVERSARY this month in honor of 
one of the few great literary men whom our country has pro- 
duced. It would be difficult to name another American whose es- 
tablished place in letters equals that of Emerson, unless it be Haw- 
thorne, the perfection of whose art puts him, on a different peak, 
perhaps as high as Emerson is put by his energy and range of in- 


sight. Walt Whitman is too nearly among the living to be judged, 


but his ideals were more confused than those of Emerson, his mes- 
sage less pure and universal, more individual, and, as it were, journal- 
istic. Emerson is the largest expression of New England faith and 
purpose, when New England was the soul of America. As what 
Concord and Massachusetts meant in American life is now mainly 
history, so Emerson sums up something that has passed, and he will 
therefore never be duplicated, or displaced upon his own ground. 
There was a fine activity of the spirit in those days, a superiority to 
the worldly, a young, enthusiastic love of thinking. For better or 
worse, we have passed on to other aims and other hopes. 
The United States is well represented in the world of ac- 
tivity by J. Pierpont Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
a host of strenuous and able doers; but it is hardly represented 
at all in the domain of thought to which Emerson belonged. We 
should be the last to complain of such a destiny. Certain work 
lies ready to our hand, and we do it. Such is our appointed task. 
If, however, we stop a little, because of this anniversary, and live 
back a moment into that fair and noble world which lies preserved 
in Emerson’s books, the anniversary will have helped to make the 
present at least a little pleasanter, by lending it some of the grace 
of a past ideal. 


EMERS 


O THE MAN WHO DOES HIS WORK well much is forgiven. 
Perhaps the private life of some of our great men may not 
stand close examination, but those facts have nothing to do with 
their public functions. For example, take the richest man in the 
United States; we care nothing about his Sunday-schools or his fam- 
ily life; we wish to know how he built up and conducts his business 
and what his relations are to railways and legislatures. The country 
cares nothing for the personal indiscretion of a candidate when it will 
refuse to forget such an incident as that of the Mulligan letters, because 
one has to do with Presidential duties and the other has not. Similar 
principles apply to kings. Judged by this standard, the King of Eng- 
land is a notable success. His taste in the arts is execrable, his pri- 
vate morals may be questioned, he speaks the English language with 
an accent, but he understands his job of being the 
figure-head of a great nation. He is more popular at 
home than his virtuous mother was, because he is more 
democratic, more of a conformer to the spirit of the times. His 
recent trip on the Continent has strengthened England. He pleases 
the Vatican and he pleases the Quirinal. 
pleases the President of France. He does nothing in particular and 
leaves the people of Paris in a better mood toward Great Britain. He 
is bored to death by Sir Henry Irving’s performances and delighted 
with a light musical exhibition of Gaiety girls, in which he represents 
the English masses. He is the kind of easy-going, tactful good 
fellow who is understood the world over. He loves a good big show, 
as the crowd does. He is a monarch who helps to weld the empire 
together and to pacify its enemies abroad. Such, in these days, is 
the most successful method of being a king. It is a social function. 
In this profession, public office is a public bluff. 


HE KING OF SERVIA contains an element of romance. He 

seems to do about as he likes and to put the state second to his 
heart. ‘‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor 
more,’’ is no part of his philosophy. He married, to suit himself, a 
widow of a lower class, and his late coup was made apparently for the 
purpose of making her relatives secure in the succession. Some kings 
marry to suit their cabinets and then proceed on the quiet to please 
themselves. Alexander began, a mere youth, by putting his regents 
into prison, and then he chose a spouse who really attracted him, and 
whose charms he had tested. Unfortunately, however, for his stand- 


ing as a king, royal romance is part of the public’s business. Alex- 
ander doubtless answers, in his dialect, with the remark 
attributed, in English, to the elder Vanderbilt. age Tae eG 


dependence makes him a failure in his profession. 
Leopold of Belgium, chasing about after frivolous amusement, the 
Crown-Princess of Saxony, behaving as if she were only a member 
of the smart set, Alexander of Servia, marrying after his own heart, 
are all failures in the royalty line. What is important in kingship 
to-day is not what is underneath. It is not the real quality of 
the man. It is his behavior in public. It is the front that he 
puts up. Alexander and Edward may have certain tastes in com- 
mon, but Edward indulges his with tact, and Alexander forces his 
into his profession. The King of Servia is far inferior to the King 
of England because he does not lead a separate official life. He 
lacks the proper public pose. 


oid ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN MADE to adapt:the old words 
‘‘ventleman”’ and ‘‘lady’? to modern democratic conditions, 
but they end in confusion and ridicule. They are terms which 
many careful Americans now abandon to the use of the half-edu- 


cated. They belong in the class of show and finery. They are 
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worn by those who are afraid of the sober garb of ‘‘men’’ and 
‘‘women.’’ The country has improved in this respect. On an or- 
dinary ferryboat now we no longer see the smoking side of the deck 
marked ‘‘Gentlemen.’’ Even washerwomen are less insistent on a 
title than they used to be. In the most genuinely refined circles 
these words are used in a light and sportive manner. They 
refer to distinctions which were once the fixed boundaries of 
really separate classes, but which are now obsolescent, vague, 
and void of thought. To call a butcher a ‘‘gentleman at heart’’ 
is pure snobbery, for in the days when the division existed a gentle- 
man’s heart was no better than a butcher’s. Historically, the gen- 
tleman class had courage and manners, but it was not remarkable for 
charity, for human sympathy and understanding. To deny that 
Abraham Lincoln was a gentleman, as Matthew Arnold 
did, was as tiresome as it would be to assert that he was 
a gentleman. He was a man, thank Heaven, a big, kind, 
strong man. A notorious policy king, now comfortably in Sing 
Sing, gave his occupation as ‘‘gentleman,’’ and the same description 
of himself was used by a youthful millionaire whose wedding recently 
attracted as much attention as Barnum’s circus. By ‘‘gentleman”’ 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Vanderbilt apparently meant a person of means 
with no occupation; or none that he caréd to name. Another social 
light said that the title implied a college education, and all America 
laughed. Few of our greatest men, since the Revolutionary group, 
have been what foreign society would call gentlemen. New con- 
ditions need new words. ‘‘Al’’ Adams doubtless deserves the word 
‘‘gentleman’”’ as well as many a better man. The prince of dark- 
ness was a gentleman. Let us use other words to name men and 
women whose honor, kindness, or refinement makes us wish a term 
of praise. 


AMERICAN 


Ripe IS NOT SAFE unless army officers are accountable to 
civil powers. This principle should never be abandoned on the 
plea of military efficiency. On sucha plea France rested when she 
did the wrong to Dreyfus. The same feeling recently made possible 
the shocking murder of a boy in Germany. Czsarism begins with an 
imagined need of military strength. The Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy had features that were ludicrous and distressing, but it is none 
the less true that the situation in which such matters are venti- 
lated, is the situation in which this country should remain. Mr. 
Root undoubtedly has made errors when he has held back informa- 
tion which he thought was misleading and likely to cause unjust 
criticism. The report which General Miles has submitted about his 
operations in the Philippines is not altogether to his credit, but it 
will have little effect, and it would have had less if Secretary Root 
had not seemed afraid of it. General Miles is unfortu- 
nately not free from political ambition and the love of 
advertising. This report is not entirely the opinion of a 
disinterested soldier. It contains hearsay, and is decorated with need- 
less innuendo. He listens to a tale and asks for a written statement. 
It does not come. ‘‘Whether any influence was brought to bear to 
prevent their statement, either by persuasion or coercion, I am not 
prepared to say at the present time.’’ Again, ‘‘whether it was possi- 
ble for officers to be engaged in such acts without the personal knowl- 
edge of the general upon whose staff they were serving at the time, 
namely, Brigadier-General Hughes, I leave for others to conjecture.”’ 
Such a tone is unbecoming. Sneers and suspicions do not give us 
confidence in the general’s fairness. Nevertheless, the report de- 
serves attention. The habit of criticism keeps us from army-wor- 
ship. It is a pity that our lieutenant-general could not support 
his criticism with a reputation for a single-minded attention to his 
military duty. 


E ARMY 


| pre agian HAVE SAID, from time to time, that folly 
‘dwells among the rich as willingly as among the poor. It is 
a surprise, nevertheless, when we see men of wealth and educa- 
tion behaving like children. What does the notorious Mr. Baer 
expect to accomplish with his narrow defiance in the coal investiga- 
tion? Richard Croker asserted boldly that he worked for his own 
pocket all the time. Croker was clever. He knew his audience. 
He knew that he was meeting the taste of his supporters, in a city 
largely composed of ignorant foreigners and their chil- 
dren. But Mr. Baer and his fellow coal-dealers are on 
trial before a higher public opinion. It is no time for 
‘“‘What are you going to do about it?’ ‘*The public be damned,”’ 
“To hell with reform,’’ ‘‘It is my business,’ ‘‘I do as I please,’’ 
and ‘“‘I work for my own pocket.’’ Such swaggering will not con- 
ciliate the large and intelligent body of men which will ultimately de- 
cide how far we are to go in altering laws which make vast fortunes 
so easy. Mr. Baer and Mr. Parry are not talking to immigrants or 
to babies. They are talking to men who know their power and con- 
sider their duty, who follow the steps which other countries have 
taken toward Socialism, and who are thinking profoundly about the 
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Where did Mr. Hanna stand 
Or even Mr. 
any effort at fairer 


fairest way of conducting a democracy. 
on these economic questions a dozen years ago? 
velt? In those days, such a little while 
distribution and more equal opportunity was looked upon as 
archy. Mr. Carnegie has spoken in favor of national ownership of 
railways. The recent elections in Chicago and Cleveland looked 
toward municipal ownership of street railways. The trend is clearly 
toward restraint on private power. In the serious 
which we are making, nothing could be more childish than cheap 
defiance. ‘That attitude, however, seems to please the little heroes 
of divine right. 
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LAGRANT SCANDALS HAVE APPEARED in the Post-Office 

Department. Many of the faults began before Mr. Payne took 
office, but the task of purifying the service is none the less his. 
Mr. McKinley refused Mr. Payne a place in his Cabinet, and his 
principal reason was supposed to be the belief that regular machine 
politicians did not make the best Cabinet officials. Mr. Payne spent 
much of his early life as a minor professional politician. He had 
reached middle life before he received any position higher than that 
of Postmaster at Milwaukee. His wire-pulling abilities then made 
him valuable to corporations which enjoyed public fran- 
chises, and he became a business man as well as a lobby- 
ist. He was enthusiastic for Mr. Roosevelt and joined 
actively in the hurrah that helped to force his nomination for Vice- 
President. Mr. Roosevelt gave him his present position, presumably 
on account of his undoubted ability. Now nobody imagines that the 
revelations of rottenness in the Post-Office Department shock Mr. 
Payne. He is not that kind of aman. He doubtless regrets all the 
pow-wow that has been raised and the trouble that has been caused 
to his party. He will do no more than he is compelled to do by 
the public or by President Roosevelt. Perhaps President Roosevelt 
will suggest that he do a good deal. 


VER-SPECULATION IN THE TITLE MARKET seems to be 

waning, like over-speculation in Wall Street. The Thaw-Yar- 
mouth marriage was a useful object-lesson, like the Morgan undi- 
gested securities. The press, the public, and the brothers of the 
Pittsburg bride showed a tendency to examine the real nature of the 
aristocratic stock disposed of in the American market. The general 
decision was that the earl was listed too high. He might be worth 
something, but he was not worth the price for which he was offered, 
a pretty American girl with a generous income of her own. The title 
was good, the prospects for a still higher title were excellent, but the 
other part of the property, the bridegroom himself, was 
put down by the examiners at a low figure. Still, if she 
conducts her investment with executive skill, Miss Thaw 
may come out with a balance on the right side of the ledger. All she 
needs to do is to reorganize her husband, and almost any wide-awake 
Pittsburg heiress is capable of that. She probably likes the earl. A 
man’s attention is attracted to a woman because she has violet eyes 
or a delicate profile, and after a while he loves her for a hundred 
other reasons. A girl’s attention is focused on a youth because he is 
called Lord Something, and her interest is gradually changed by 
nature into love. Let us not be discouraged. Many an American 
girl who puts her money into a mediocre foreign nobleman manages 
her affairs with such dexterity that she is never forced to repent of 
her investment. 


UCCESS IN CANNING AND BOTTLING differs with the goods. 

Catsup, for instance, as put up in factories is better than mother 
used to make, whereas boned chicken is sterilized until its nourish- 
ment is equal to sawdust. Mental sustenance, also, goes through 
various fates when it is prepared in compact masses for easy eon- 
sumption. Thought is predigested in many of our most popular 
publications and taken as easily.as a pill. It is not even necessary 
to add water or salt, and the material is guaranteed to be as nourish- 
ing as the thought which one does for himself at home. Consider 
the immense saving of energy made by the columns, in our daily 
and periodic literature, which tell us briefly, lucidly and 





: : ot eee CANNED 
easily what to think. Estimate the saving in brainwork emastee 
which may be attributed to novels, sold by the ton, 
which never cost one human being—not even the author—a single 


mental effort. Among those brands of thought which, in being pre- 
pared for the most universal and effortless consumption, have all the 
stronger juices cooked away, are literary criticism and talks about 
social ethics. Popular book-reviews and popular moralizing can be 
digested by an infant. They are fattening without being nourish- 
ing. The short-story, like catsup, is actual'y better when it is 
made for the masses than when it is prepared for the taste of the 
few, but the popular speaking or writing on esthetic matters and 
on public questions bears, as a rule, more resemblance to boneless 
chicken. 
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MEN AND D Ol NGS : A Paragraphic Record of° the World’s ‘News 


HE BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION for the Ex- 

position has been gazetted by the King. It will 
consist of thirty-seven members, under the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales. On 
the Commission are Arthur 
Wellesley, Viscount Peel, 
the Earl of Jersey, Baron 
Alverstone, Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice of England, Baron Plun- 
kett, and a score or more of 
sirs and honorables. Lord 
Roberts, hero of Candahar, 
conqueror of South Africa 
and Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army, may ac- 
company the Commission to 
this country. There will be 
a representative from China 
as well. Prince Pulum, a 
nephew of the Chinese Em- 
peror and the first member of the Chinese royal family 
to attend any Fair, whether foreign or domestic, is to 
lend the glory of his presence when the Exposition gates 
are thrown open to all who have the price or a pass. 





The Prince of Wales 


STRANGE CATASTROPHE occurred in Alberta 

Province, Canada, on the early morning of April 29, 
resulting in the entombment of nearly one hundred 
persons and the partial destruction of the town of 
Frank, a place of one thousand inhabitants on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad. The whole top of Turtle Moun- 
tain, which overlooked the town, and comprised a 
square mile of rock cliffs, was precipitated from the 
height of four thousand feet into the valley, demolish- 
ing the works of the French-Canadian Coal Mining 
Company, wrecking houses in the town and killing 
many of the inhabitants in their beds. A score of 
miners who were in the tunnels and drifts underground 
succeeded in cutting their way out through the débris. 
A mile of railroad track was obliterated by millions of 
tons of rock. Quaking of the earth and loud detona- 
tions preceded the fall of the mountain, houses were 
tossed about like tops, and lurid splashes of fire darted 
out through dense black clouds of smoke. The over- 
throw of the mountain has been variously attributed 
to seismic waves, the explosion of mine gas and volcanic 
action. A similar cataclysm occurred in the Swiss Alps 
acentury ago. As the result of erosive action of years, 
after a long rainy season an enormous mass of rock 
fell, through friction flames burst forth, and the im- 
pression was conveyed of a volcanic eruption. 


HE ST. LOUIS CEREMONIES in glorification of 
the centennial anniversary of that Napoleonic real- 
estate deal, the Louisiana Purchase, consummated at 
Paris, April 30, 1803, and the dedication of the Exposi- 
tion buildings, involved three days’ hard labor on the 
part of many notable gentlemen from home and abroad. 
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Gov. Odell Breaking Ground for the New York Building at St. Louis 





Erratic meteorological conditions produced a variety of 
weather to suit the most diverse tastes, but fifteen thou- 
sand troops, regulars and militia, paraded before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and ex-President Cleveland and, in the 
Liberal Arts Building, President and ex-President told 
a large but somewhat unruly audience about the Win- 
ning of the West and the marvel of the great Fair 
which is to bring to America the wonders of the world. 
During the exercises, a blizzard which had tagged on at 
the heels of torrid weather compelled the distinguished 
visitors and high functionaries to borrow blankets from 
the Army—to the envy of the spectators. The Chi- 
nese Ambassador afterward remarked that he had re- 
ceived his first object-lesson in the democracy of man 
when, during a lull in the proceedings, personages who 
in everyday life control the destinies of nations wolfed 
sandwiches elbow to elbow with the exiled Soudanese 
Prince who pilots the water-bucket for ‘‘de Twelf’.”’ 
May Day was given over to the foreign delegation, 
with eloquent discourses by the French Ambassador 
and the Spanish Minister, and next day to the Gov- 
ernors of the States and the dedication of the States’ 
buildings. Each night the sky was ablaze with pyro- 
technic displays, and the heavens lurid with the explo- 
sion of a fortune’s worth of firmament drillers. Some 
of the visitors were inclined to ‘‘tramp out the vine- 
yard” a bit before they departed on the homeward 
path, but Governors’ Day and the civic parade of 
thirty thousand pilgrims wound up the celebration in 
a blaze of glory for those who remained 


fees PUBLIC ENTERTAINERS, each a master in 
his chosen calling, have passed into the Great Be- 
vond. Stuart Robson, actor and raconteur, one of the 
oldest comedians on the American stage, died at New 


York on April 29. His real name was Henry Robson 
Stuart, and he was a page in Congress before he became 
a player. His greatest success was made in Shake- 
spearean comedies, in company with William H. Crane, 
and the partnership of the ‘‘Two Dromios”’ brought to 
them fame and fortune. The coming season, Mr. Robson 
was to appear in ‘‘The Education of Mr. Pipp,’’ evolved 
from a series of drawings under that title by Charles 
Dana Gibson, dramatized by Augustus Thomas... . 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, discoverer of the gorilla, a born 
rover, author and explorer in Africa and the Far 
North, the delight and glory of the childhood of the 
present generation, died at St. Petersburg on April 30. 
Fifty years have passed since Du Chaillu, unaccom- 
panied by any white man, plunged into the heart of 
Africa and wandered eight thousand miles through the 
Dark Continent. It was on this remarkable journey 
that he discovered that horrible caricature of man, the 
gorilla, the strongest and ugliest man-ape on the 
face of the globe, and hobnobbed with cannibal tribes 
in hitherto unknown regions. When he came out of 
Africa and wrote of the dangers he had passed, the 
wonders he had seen, strange beasts and birds, man- 
eating savages and pygmy tribes, he was laughed at and 
styled a new Munchausen, but his reports were verified 
by Government expeditions and Sir Richard Burton. 





Stuart Robson 


Paul Du Chaillu 


Du Chaillu’s book relating his ‘‘Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa’ was read in all amaze- 
ment. Five years after returning from the first ex- 
pedition he again visited his ‘‘friends, the man- 
eating blacks.’’ The story of this expedition is told 
in ‘‘A Journey to Ashango Land.’’ His best-known 
books of travel, next to his African Arabian Nights 
tales, are ‘‘The Land of the Midnight Sun’’ and 
“The Viking Age.”’ 


HE MAY-DAY STRIKE of some 5,000 members of 

the Rockmen and Excavators’ Union tied up the 
New York subway tighter than adrum. The disaffec- 
tion over wages rapidly spread through Greater New 
York, until some 20,000 laborers and teamsters were 
idle. ‘‘Little Italy’’ was decked in holiday attire, and 
the strikers paraded in honor of the occasion. Despite 
the display of Law and Order offered by the parade of 
5,000 of New York’s Finest, on May 2, the police were 
compelled in many instances to resort to the locust to 
suppress riots. There was an incipient strike of tug- 
boat engineers, and the fight of the carpenters stub- 
bornly continued, ultimately involving 10,000 men. 
Despite the shipbuilders’ strike, which stopped work 
on the new battleships, the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
officials, on May 2, accomplished the unusual feat of 
emplacing a new 145,000-pound gun on the battleship 
Indiana. This was done by means of a 200-ton floating 
derrick. The new rifle takes the place of an old one, 
which was worn, and cracked. This system of sub- 
stitution will save the Government an immense sum in 
replacing battleship guns. ... Baltimore had 4,000 
men of the building trades out for recognition of the 
union-card system, and in Chicago clean linen soared up 
to famine prices through the laundry workers’ strike. 
The warring factions of Omaha, merchants and strikers, 
still carried the chip on the shoulder. and through- 
out the country generally the existing labor situa- 
tion took on little change either for better or worse. 
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Hoisting in the “Indiana’s” Big Gun 





RVING M. SCOTT, ‘‘the man who built the Ovregon,”’ 

and head of the Union Iron Works of San Fran- 
cisco, died at that city April 28, from heart disease. 
Though Mr. Scott has con- 
structed many fighting-ships 
for the United States Navy, 
he was best known to the pub- 
lic as the builder of the famous 
ocean bulldog of the service, 
the battleship that made the 
unparalleled run round the 
Horn, from San Francisco to 
Cuba, in the face of known 
and unknown perils, and then 
battered up Cervera’s Spanish 
fleet off Santiago. Mr. Scott 
was born in Maryiand in 1837, 
and began his business career 
asa draughtsman. He was a friend of the poor, and 
never so happy as when assisting some deserving man 
or woman over the rocky places of life. 
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Irving M. Scott 


HE POST-OFFICE MAN-HUNT has finally harked 
back to President McKinley’s Administration, and 

the white light of publicity has been turned on ‘‘tall 
timber’ with more or less impartiality. Because of 
charges filed, ex-Postmaster-General Smith, Comptroller 
of the Treasury Tracewell, Postmaster Merritt of Wash- 
ington and Departmental Investigator Bristow received 
May-Day requests from Postmaster-General Payne to 
give information concerning charges of malfeasance in 
office made by Seymour W. Tulloch, formerly cashier 
of the Washington Post-Office. Mr. Tulloch said that 
the pay-rolls of the Washington office have been utilized 
in the interests of personal and political favorites; that 
an investigation was started several years ago in the 
office of the First-Assistant Postmaster-General, but 
was killed ‘‘just when it was getting interesting, and 
the expert was disrated and disciplined for too zeal- 
ous performance of his duty.’’ Ex-Postmaster-General 
Smith says that whatever action he took was approved 
by President McKinley and the Cabinet. With the be- 
ginning of May, four important divisions, besides post- 
offices in half a dozen principal cities, were under in- 
vestigation. These are the Division of Free Delivery, 
A. W. Machen General Superintendent; of Supplies, 
M. A. W. Lewis 
Superintendent; 
of Salaries and Al- 
lowances, George 
W. Beavers Gene- 
ral Superintend- 
ent (resigned), 
and the Law De- 
partment of the 
age ebony Sas 
N. Tyner Assist- 
ant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, whose case 
has been noted. 
The minorcharges 
include unneces- 
sary machines in- 
stalled in post- 
offices, the compulsory division of employees’ salaries 
with superiors and ‘‘dummy”’ employees carried on the 
rolls. A numberof women employees, recently dropped, 
were enrolled as ‘‘laborers,’’ but have actually been en- 
gaged in clerical work, in evasion of Civil Service rules. 





Ex-Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith 


HE VISIT OF KING EDWARD to Paris, on May 1, 

marks an epoch in the history of two great antago- 
nistic nations. His Majesty of England had swung 
round the crescent of Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, Naples 
and Rome, and in the latter city had audience with the 
Pope. On his arrival at the Dauphine railroad station 
at Paris, the King, dressed in the scarlet uniform of a 
British Field Marshal, was greeted by President Loubet 
and his officers of state. It was a national holiday, a 
sort of extra Fourteenth of July, and Paris threw her 
hat into the air, flocked to the boulevards and enjoyed 
herself without restraint. As the King passed, a few 
shouts of ‘‘Fashoda’’ and ‘‘Kriiger’’ went up, but-the 
patriotic disturbers of the public peace were quickly 
muzzled. By night Paris was a fairyland of light and 
color, with no end of impromptu ballets. At the Thé4- 
tre Francais the King and the President received an 
ovation as they entered the presidential box. There was 
a gorgeous military review at Vincennes and a blood- 
curdling charge of cavalry right up to the steps of the 
royal tribune, a stirring piece of pantomime on that 
vast stage. At Longchamps, where the royal visitor 
viewed the races, showy uniforms, pretty costumes and 
charming faces made a brilliant setting for the spec- 
tacle of the Sport of Kings. When a horse called the 
Czar won the important race, the superstitious hailed 
it as a prophecy of an Anglo-Franco and Russo alliance. 
The press of the Continent is furtively toying with the 
topic of the visit of England’s King to Paris, like the 
visit of President Loubet to Algeria as well as Ger- 
many’s Emperor’s recent trip to Denmark and Rome, 
and hinting at (undefined) political significance. But, 
politics aside, Marianne (as the French call the Repub- 
lic) was en féte,; in her gayest costume she danced and 
sang, with the comforting knowledge that the next 
morning the Government would help her audit the bill. 
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The Fascination of the Fan 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPIRIT OF THE BLEACHERS 


AY, OLD MAN, do you happen to know 
of a good, bright boy about fourteen 
or fifteen?’’ said my friend the broker. 

‘“The woods and the streets are full 
of them,”’ I answered. 

‘Yes, full of the same kind as the 
last kid I had. What I want is a boy 
that I can send uptown at one o’clock 

and expect to see him back before the baseball game is 
over. Since this warm weather came along I have had 
five boys, and they all stayed just long enough to get 
one pay-day, and the last one didn’t do that. He bor- 
rowed a half dollar of the stenographer the morning 
of the second day, and that afternoon my brother saw 
him screaming his insides out from the front row of 
the bleachers. The next day Johnny Creighton asked 
me to go up and see the Bostons, and, what do you 
think? there was that boy again and two of his prede- 
cessors, and they were having more fun than a box of 
monkeys. Why they can’t stay away and tend to 
business I don’t know.” 

‘‘Why did you leave your desk and go?”’ 

He fingered his paper-knife and smiled a silly smile a 
moment before he replied: ‘‘Well—well—why does any 
man take half an afternoon 
and go to a good game?’ 

“That is it. Why?’ 

We thought it over a mo- 
ment and then said ‘‘Why?” 
again. 

Just so; there is a nice little 
question awaiting a thoroughly 
satisfactory answer, and any 
one who takes the trouble to 
give it a little thought will be 
puzzled to find just what it is 
in the great national game of 
baseball which fascinates the 
fan, which draws him to the 
grounds as a boy, and keeps 
him there sometimes as a man 
whose time is worth a dollar a 
minute. Why is it that thou- 
sands flock daily in season, in 
all the principal cities of the 
land, to see men bat a ball 
around and do some sprinting? 
The fans are from all the 
walks of life, from the mil- 
lionaire to the man who has 
barely money enough to get 
inside the fence. I know an 
old negro in St. Louis who 
will do chores all morning to 
get enough money to go to the 
game in the afternoon. He 
will walk all the way to the 
grounds and all the way back. 
He is known as ‘Old Uncle 
Christy,’’ and more than once 
when the Browns were in a 
hole or on the verge of the 
rattles, a cry from the bleach- 
ers pulled them together: 

“Stop dat foolin’, stop dat 
foolin’.”’ It was Christy bawling out his mandate. 
Manygnd many a time they have stopped their fool- 
ing and won a game as good as lost. 

On the other hand, there is a lawyer in Chicago who 
could have sat on the woolsack long since and been 
called Judge, but that at one time he refused a Federal 
appointment for the simple reason that if he was hold- 
ing United States Court that adjourned at 4:30 he 
would miss the first four innings. One time back 
in 1895, if memory serves me, Pop Anson was rowing 
with the umpire, and some one hit some one else with 
a bat ina moment of carelessness and the crowd came 
down on the field. This lawyer was in the lead of the 
rush and got a split chin for his enthusiasm. 

Some people will say that men go for recreation. 
True enough, but that is a platitude, a shallow gener- 
ality. There are all sorts of recreations. But what 
one of them holds a mass of people in business hours, 
day after day, for a season, and season after season? 
Men go wild over golf, and not a long time ago a Bos- 
ton manufacturer failed because he could not keep at 
his desk. But every one knows that the golf spirit 
is on the wane, and that an attack of the fever has its 
limits—with some a month, with others a year—and 
there is a very large class of immunes. Taking base- 
bali in its own class, that of the out-of-door sports, it is 
no exaggeration to say that it is the one game which 
holds its clientéle of enthusiasts year after year with so 





“Robber! Robber!” 


By Broughton Brandenburg 
Author of “ The Fringe of Despair,” Etc. 


With Illustrations by John C. Clay 


little fluctuation that the cause is a mystery. For some 
years there had been a waning of interest, it seemed, in 
the country, and many thought the great American 
game was about to be supplanted and go to join bi- 
cycling, croquet, and all such, since the days of the 
turkey-shoot and the barn-raising; but this season 
there is greater enthusiasm all over the country than 
was ever known before, and so far the attendance at 
games in all leagues major and minor has been unprece- 
dented. A generation has come and is going since the 
great Ward was known from ocean to ocean—and still 
the game lives, the great American game. 

That means that there is something in it which ap- 
peals to the American temperament; for, though trans- 
planted, it has never prospered, except to a certain 
extent in Australia and South Africa, where the tem- 
perament is very nearly American. The Spaniard has 
his bullfight, and he 
will throng to the 
arena in thousands 
each Sunday to see 
the same old per- 
formance he has seen 
scores of times be- 
fore. There is never 
any doubt about the 
outcome; the bulls 
always gore the 
horses, the  bande- 
rillos always plant 
the barbed sticks in 
the bulls’ necks, and 
the matador always 
kills the bulls. Now 
and then a bull will 
maim or kill a torea- 
dor, but that is so 
seldom that it can 
not be that the peo- 
ple go to see. It is 
the love of combat 
which stirs the Latin 
blood and the Spanish 
cruelty which delights 
in the spectacle of 
bloodshed and death. 
Wherever Spanish 
blood is predominant 
there one will find 


the bullfight. It 
suits the Spanish 
temperament. The 


Austrian and the Rus- 
sian love their racing 
and all that pertains 
to horses, the Ger- 
man is fond of the 
crashing pins of the 
strike and the nice calculation of making a spare out 
of a bad break, the Englishman can not be weaned 
from his dogged game of cricket and helter-skelter 
sort of football. It is alltothe temperament. And 
what, then, is it in baseball which appeals to the 
American temperament? . 

Perhaps there is an answer to this in a conversation 
which befell in Cleveland several years ago, when de- 
lays of travel chanced to bring four National League 
teams together in the same hotel. The subject of any 
player’s popularity and the cause was up. There were 
four of the most popular men in the game in the crowd, 
certainly four men who ought to know. One thought 
the man who made sensational catches in the field and 
startling stops in the infield won popularity; another 
thought it was reliability and steadiness and base-run- 
ning; a third felt sure a man’s carriage, quickness and 
cleanness in movement and play did the trick, while a 
fourth thought it was put-outs and assists that were 
the best pleasers of the crowd. 

“You are all wrong,”’ said another, who had come up 
behind them unnoticed. ‘‘The crowd likes the crack of 
the bat and the long hit.”’ 

It is a well-known fact that in football what the peo- 
ple on the side lines want to see is _— of kicking 
and long runs; but the fine points of football are not 
so well understood as those of baseball by the great 
mass; in fact, I do not think they will ever be: for foot- 


ball is about five times as scientific as baseball, and, for 
the benefit of the prejudiced who are sure to controvert 
such a statement, the proof is that few baseball plays 
bring more than four to five men into action per play, 
and some no more than two, while in football every 
play engages twenty-two men and each player has 
about two hundred different functions to perform, just 
as nearly every play is different. But the crowd loves 
to see the ball in the air journeying on a long punt, or 
to behold a back speeding down the field under shelter 
of his interference dodging his enemies or throwing 
thei off. 

Great metaphysicians declare enthusiasm of any con- 
siderable duration to be a mania and divide it up into 
classes, putting sports, dancing, garden-making, and so 
forth, in one class, gambling, politics, exploration, and 
so forthinanother. The enthusiasm of the fan is some- 
thing deep-seated. The first warm day causes the 
germs to grow active; the baseball news in the morn- 
ing paper irritates the staid business man and makes 
him restless, the shop hand gets out in the alley at noon 
lunch-time and passes the ball till the whistle blows, 
the small boy aches and itches till the school is out 
and he can get out to the vacant lot and play till it is 
too dark to see the ball, and he goes home toa cold 
supper and a lecture—if nothing worse. 

The other day I chanced to be in the study of a Rou- 
manian scholar at his home in the colony of his coun- 
trymen on the East Side, and his good wife came in in 
a very disturbed state of mind because she had hunted 
the neighborhood over for Paul, their ten-year-old boy, 
desiring to send him on an errand, and had been un- 
able to find him. His absence seemed unaccountable 
tothem. However, as they spoke there floated through 
the open window, from a square on the other side,of 
the block, a chorus of wild, frantic yells. I felt sure 
I knew where to look for Paul. 

When I left the house I walked around that way, and 
as I turned the corner beheld the lost. With the top of 
a bird-cage for a mask, a flour-sack stuffed with news- 
papers for a chest-protector, and a discarded boxing- 
glove for a mit, the lost was behind the bat for the 
home team—the Roosevelts, as I learnede A certain 
crack in the curbstone denoted first base, second was 
marked on the pavement with white chalk, and third 
was a garbage can. The visitors were the Wild Wests 
from Houston Street. 

Not for one moment was that stony field anything 
but the smooth sward of the League Park or the game 
less important to them than a pennant contest, while the 
language used was overflowing with the technicalities 
of the game. The fact that many were misused made 
no difference. One boy who had once carried bats at a 
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THE CROWD LEAVING THE GROUNDS AFTER THE CEREMONIES—VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND 


DEDICATION OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION GROUNDS, ST. LOUIS, APRIL 30 








League game was ar- 
biter of everything. 
. The umpire was a 
mere figurehead, for 
he was too fat to 
play, and so slow 
every player could 
whip him, therefore 
on a,close decision 
he held his peace and 
allowed the players to 
fight it out. 

When there was no 
argument on, over 
strikes or outs at 
bases, things were 
fairly quiet, until 
somebody smashed 
the ball to the other 






















side of the square. 
Then pandemonium 
broke loose! The 





Disgusted 


for him to run, or hold 
his. base—and he did 
what he pleased. The 
team in the field yelled 
to one another to get 


—/ ” 
“ rd 
the ball, throw it home, 


throw it to second; so 


that the bewildered fielder stood puzzled a moment, 
and then, with a mighty effort, hurled it clear over the 
catcher’s head into the fish store in the basement—and 
the runner trotted home. 

In the short time that I stood there, it was easy to 
see that nothing was so pleasing to a player as to have 


batter’s team yelled 
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his side in and to be at the bat‘as long as possible and 
as often, and the spectators found their greatest delight 
in the heavy hitting. 

The present generation played baseball as boys in the 


streets, and that five minutes’ observation gave me a - 


theory on which to work when one day I went to wit- 
ness a game between two of the biggest of the League 
teams. 

It was far from being a pleasant day out of doors. 
The air was raw and chill, but the stand was more than 
half full and the bleachers showed no open spaces. I 
concluded that the best way to reach 
a conclusion would be to watch the 
crowd and analyze the psychological 
moments in the game. I chose a 
row of ten men in front of me, of 
whom I knew four by name. One 
was a big prizefighter, once the 
champion; but now he won't fight 
the men he can whip, and the men 
he can’t whip are tired of fighting 
him. Another was the head of a big 
ocean steamship line, a very enthu- 
siastic spectator and conversant with 
every rule, player and play. A third 
was the keeper of a Broadway cigar 
store, a fourth a packing company’s 
salesman. The cigar man was a 
novice, and the beef man a rooter 
from his insoles to his hat mark. 
The men I did not know seemed to 
be the average patrons. 

Both teams did some beautiful 
work for two or three innings, the 
pitchers retiring three men each on 
strikes; and when, with two men on 
bases and only one out, a big fellow 
came to bat and drove a hot one that 
was neatly fielded at short, the en- 
thusiasm found but slight outburst. 
The ten men in front applauded 
slightly and made remarks on the 
neatness of play; but evidently su- 
perlatively excellent fielding was not 
what they had come to see. * 

A few minutes later a very high 
ball was pitched. 

‘Strike tw6,”’ droned the umpire. 


‘‘Hey, youse, go git a dark lan- A home run 
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tern an’ be a hones’ robber,” screeched the principal 
wag of the bleachers, his voice high and clear above 
the tail-end of the storm of protest in which the rooter 
and one or two others of the row of ten joined. On 
the next ball pitched the umpire gave a still worse 
decision, and, though the batter was out, the ten 
men did not show any signs of great perturbation— 
so that partisanship could not have been what brought 
‘hem to the game. ; 

Thus, on through other moments that might have 
been the thrilling ones but proved to-be commonplace, 
till the inning in 
which with the 
score safe and the 
bases full a burly 
batsman stepped 
up to the plate 
after two men 
were out. He 
seemed to be go- 
ing to make a 
mess of it. and 
retire the. side. 
The bleachers 
were roasting him 


and the grand- 
stand was dis- 
gusted. 

“Why in Sam 


Hill don’t you hit it out?’’ roared the beef man. 
The next ball came hurtling up to the plate, 
and as it did so the brawny batter leaned for- 
ward and drove his stick against it with a crack 
like a pistol shot, and it went sailing far, far 
out along the foul line, but safe. A home run! 

Then there was pandemonium! I could see 
the man with a gigantic cow-bell shaking it 
over his head, but I could not hear even one 
tinkle for the cheering. The ten men in front 
all jumped to their feet and yelled as long as 
they had: breath, pounded each other and threw 
up their hats. It had come at last! That was 
what they had unconsciously been waiting for. 
The crack of the bat and the long hit! The 
game did not depend on it by any means, but 
it was the sort of play they like best. And so 
it seems safe to venture the theory, that what 
draws the greatest crowds to the games is the 
desire to go and see their favorites hit the ball. 





The Dedicati 


MISERABLE chilly day, with flurries 

half snow and half sleet on the cut- 
ting edge of the baseless wind; great 
buildings, covering acres, all in the 
raw, mere criss-crosses of innumerable 
bare rafters here, and all stately and 
graceful with massive lines of grace- 
fully molded staff there; in between 
oceans of yellow mud, with a wide boulevard winding 
among the buildings, its edges marked by the double 
black lines of the crowd waiting for the coming of the 
parade, and its surface splashed here and there with 
glory and distinction where a group of gaudily attired 
staff officers wandered, lost, trying to find their places 
in the ceremonies; three great grand-stands covered 
with bunting, two of them almost empty and the other 
crowded with a shouldering, shoving mob of distin- 
guished people—such was the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis on its dedication day. 

Who shall attempt to describe St. Louis itself on that 
day? Certainly not one who had been swept into 
the great scoop in which the city gathered together 
those whom it wished to have witness the dedicatory 
ceremonies. No one who was in St. Louis on the last 
day of April could possibly doubt the wealth of the 
hospitable intentions of St. Louis. That many toward 
whom ‘these intentions were directed left the city in no 
happy frame of mind, was not due to any niggardliness 
in the spending of money, in taking and giving of mil- 
lions of orders by thousands of committee-men, and 
unlimited scurrying around by nearly every citizen 
of the big town. Now that it is all over, it is a matter 
to laugh at and be thankfui for. All the mass of mis- 
directed and confused energy and generosity, when it 
has been disciplined and has found itself, will make the 
St. Louis Exposition exactly what its managers intend 
that it shall be—the greatest and biggest yet. 








The Overwhelming of St. Louis 


Consider St. Louis, now, conscious of the fact that it 
had in its care the President of the United States, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, the Governors of nineteen great and 
sovereign States, two members of the Cabinet, Lieu- 
tenant-General Miles and Adjutant-General Corbin 
(both at once!), all the diplomatic corps from Wash- 
ington on one special train, all the correspondents of 
the biggest newspapers of the country brought out 
from Washington on another special train, Bishop 
Potter and a thousand less notable persons. They 
had all come for the one great day at least, and some 
of them for three great days. The programme called 
for a continuous hustle. 

So into the Fair grounds came pouring miles and 
miles of carriages, bringing loads of St. Louis alder- 
men, delegations of St. Louis commercial organizations, 
members of boards of the Fair management. Scattered 
in among them were diplomats and prelates and states- 
men. ‘There was nothing narrow or snobbish or calcu- 
lating about the resulting confusion. ‘‘Uncle Joe’”’ 
Cannon, the Speaker of the next House of Representa- 
tives, to which the Fair management will have to go 
time and again for legislation and money at the coming 
session of Congress, was discovered wandering about 
the boulevard alone asking policemen helplessly, ‘‘Can 
any one tell me where members of Congress are ex- 
pected to go?” 


on of a Great Exposition 


By Lindsay Denison 
Special Correspondent for Colliet’s Weekly 


A stand labelled ‘‘Members of Congress’’ was pointed 
out to him. It was partly filled with some detached 
private soldiers, a hundred or more nurse-girls and 
chambermaids, who had managed to pass the park 
gates, and a mere handful of Congréssmen, who were 
as meek as Mr. Cannon himself. All the rest, con- 
scious of their true American worth, had made for the 
President’s stand. It was a little stand with room for 
perhaps a hundred people. About it on three sides 
were built stands for the ladies accompanying those 
who were supposed to sit with the President. Some- 
body had provided blankets for most of the ladies, and 
they sat shivering, their wonderful costumes hidden, 
wrapped up like so many Sioux squaws waiting outside 
the agency house on allotment day. 

The first glow of warmth was distributed by General 
Miles. He sat in a quiet corner of the stand, behind a 
post, when General Corbin came up with a staff as bril- 
liant asa California mining exhibit, clattering in a long 
line behind him. As every one knows in Washington, 
both generals have a peculiar local affection of the eyes, 
which prevents them from seeing each other when they 
meet. General Miles turned to the group of diplomats 
about him when the straggling line came up. 

“This seems to be ‘a new formation,’’ he observed, 
with every appearance of warm interest. ‘‘Does it cor- 
respond to anything you ever saw abroad?’’ Without a 
ghost of a smile he turned back again. But everybody 
else grinned and felt better. The fun of the day had 
begun. 

The President arrived, and with Governor Dockery 
and General Corbin at his side, the march past began. 
Somehow, things seemed to have changed. It is im- 
possible for a spirit of disorder and confusion to make 
itself felt in the presence of a great body -of United 
States regulars. Only the irrepressible Washington 
correspondents, unfed and unwashed and chilled to 
the bone, danced and sang on the stand opposite the 
President’s, and shouted greetings to officers in line 
that they recognized, and to almost every one on the 
reviewing-stand not actually in the little group around 
the Commander-in-Chief. ; 

Cardinal Gibbons found himself chilled and desired a 
cup of hot coffee. It was cold by the time it could 
reach him from the refreshment tent. He announced 
that he thought he would go to the coffee-pot and get 
it hot. So the Cardinal climbed over three lines of 
chairs, smiling placidly the while at the ladies who 
stood up along the back railing to greet him. He 
swung his legs over a partition railing as easily as 
any boy going into a cow pasture and passed, without 
the loss of so much as a shade of his patriarchal dig- 
nity, down the stairs to the refreshment room. 

Then there was the President’s lunch. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to anybody, not even to the President himself, 
apparently, that he would ever want to eat lunch. 
Everybody else wanted lunch. The President came 
to consciousness of his hunger, and found that ex- 
President Cleveland, who sat beside him, shared it. 
They started for the tent, which was already more full 
of people than its manufacturer ever contemplated that 
it would be. Fifteen members of the Board of Direc- 


tors and the Reception Committee formed a rush line 
behind the two Presidents and General Corbin, and 
literally forced them at the apex of a merry, laughing, 
almost boisterous wedge, into the tightly packed mass 
in the tent. Not ten other people in the place were 
conscious that the President was there. One poor wo- 
man, seeing the Presidential hand held aloft supporting 
a plateful of sandwiches, gave a little gasp of delight 
and cried: 

“Thank gracious, there’s a dear man with some sand- 
wiches.”’ 

She relieved the plate of about half its burden, and 
turned to say her thanks sweetly, and for the first 
time saw whose supplies she had commandeered. She 
promptly dropped the sandwiches on the floor and 
stood looking as pretty and as naughty asa small girl 
caught stealing candy out of the sideboard between 
meals. ‘The President took a nibble here and a sip 
there, and exchanged laughs with the company be- 
tween. Nothing more informal could be imagined. 

When it came time for the progress to the actual 
dedication ceremonies in the great Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, it occurred to the President that some of those 
about him would never be able to get through the 
crowd if they waited to take the places that had been 
prescribed for them. Among these was Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. 

“Nick,”’ said the Chief Magistrate, ‘‘if you expect to 
go to this ceremony, you’d better join the Secret Ser- 
vice and help pull me through.”’ 

A small number of others were included in the invi- 
tation. The President looked quizzically at the Cardi- 
nal. It wouldn’t do at all to ask the Cardinal to join 
the Secret Service. It was not necessary. Noisy bus- 
tling hordes, that opposed physical violence to the 
President’s guards, fell back silently before the Cardi- 
nal’s robes and the fine dignity of his countenance. 


The Terrors of the Grand-Stand 


Newspaper readers know what the scenes were in 
that stand. How Governor Odell sat on the floor like 
a naughty little boy between the feet of Secretary Root 
and Senator Hanna. 

Chief Kyley of the St. Louis police, doing his burly 
best to get order out of confusion, accidentally stepped 
with great weight on the feet of Governor Wells of 
Utah. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,’’ he said, greatly.embarrassed. 
was altogether an accident.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind me, Chief,’’ said the Governor smil- 
ingly, ‘‘I’m only a poor little Governor.”’ 

Then there was the banquet at night at which every- 
body, conscious that nothing had gone as it had been 
planned, that no one had had his due, came suddenly to 
a realization that, after all, the great confusion was but 
the symbol of the tremendous greatness of the Exposi- 
tion to come, now for the first time realized. Con- 
gratulations filled the air. All the little discomforts 
of the day were forgotten in the glory of the prospect 
of an Exposition which, it was clearly understood, was 
to be greater than even its promoters ever realized. 
There it was that Mr. Cleveland made his speech on 
the Presidency, the first light after-dinner speech re- 
corded as coming from his lips, and conclusive evidence 
of his re-entry into the livelier sphere of the country’s 
life from which he has so long secluded himself. 
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Sport 


PSZITH.the coming of those days, most 
desirable forecasts of-summer, when 
the sun bursts forth with a promise 
and the grass springs up to meet it, 
the heart of the man whose ambition 
is on the field or river quickens, and 
as his tastes direct him he hastens to 
the boat or the diamond, the courts 
or the links. Amateur sport comes out of its winter 
habitat and predictions are made, hopes are raised, and, 
best of all, thousands are stimulated to outdoor exercise 
in the desire to emulate the skill of champions. 

This pad promises to be a record-breaker in the in- 
terest shown in sport. The first indications are always 
looked for eagerly, and these are all unusually favor- 
able. The season in the East is an early one, some 
weeks ahead of past springs. The baseball men, the 
crews and the track performers have all found earlier 
opportunity to secure practice than for some years. 


Many Dual Meets 


In track athletics, the principal events of this season 
are dual meets between various universities, arid the 
culmination in the intercollegiate meeting at New 
York in the end of May. The forerunner of all these 
meetings is the Pennsylvania relay competition, an 
event of special importance in its bearing upon the 
later championships. This has already taken place, 
and the showing made there certainly points to most 
interesting contests in the final struggle at New York, 
where a victory by Yale would secure possession of the 
trophy. There is naturally a strong desire on the part 
of her rivals to prevent this. This large meeting, 
where so many colleges are represented, always brings 
out some unexpected combinations, but Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton and Yale usually 
have the bulk of the entries, and they will undoubtedly 
continue in this position. Other colleges furnish stars 
from time to time, such as Duffy from Georgetown and 
Prinstein from Syracuse. 

In Harvard’s annual spring handicap games, Colwell 
of Kansas, running from scratch, made the most ex- 
cellent time, for the mile, of 4 minutes 28 seconds. 
Schoenfuss broke the college record by putting the 
shot ‘44 feet 114% inches, while Grilk, tg04, who was 
given six yards in the too and ten yards in the 220, 
was too difficult for the scratch man to catch, as can 
be imagined when it is said that he broke the tape in 
9 4-5 seconds and 21 3-5 seconds respectively. 

On the same day, Johnson in Columbia’s spring games 
put the shot 41 feet 2% inches, which only goes to show 
how the general standard of shot-putting is improving. 
In. fact, given a good day, so that the. footing of the 
weight-throwers is secure, it is safe to. predict that 
both in hammer and shot the number of class perform- 
ers will outrank anything we have thus far seen. 

This year, Princeton has some good men. in the field 
events, such as the hammer and pole vault. Harvard 
has a remarkable sprinter in Shick for the 1oo-yard and 
220-yard events. Yale has in Shevlin, her. football end, 
a hammer-thrower who was able to extend De Witt of 
Princeton, having defeated him in the special event at 
the Philadelphia relays, and the struggle between them 
will be a hard one. But itis not in stars alone that the 
season in track events is the most promising. It is in 
the number of quality men. Where a few years ago 
there were only one or two stars and then a gap, there 
are now enough men who can come close up to records 
to make four or'five times the number. At this writ- 
ing, which of course is extremely early, it looks as if 
the contest would be between Harvard and Yale, with 
the others showing well up. 


Possibly an International Contest 


One of the interesting features of this season in this 
branch of sport is the rumor, that has been very per- 
sistently going, of an international contest between 
combined teams of Harvard and Yale and Oxford and 
Cambridge. Should this take place, as is not improba- 
ble, it would, however, be held on the other side of the 
water, probably at Queen’s Club, London, for the last 
meeting took place at New York. j 

The Englishmen are strong this season and evidently 
believe that they could wipe out their defeat cf two 
years ago here by a victory such as they enjoyed on the 
occasion of the last visit of the Americans to London. 

Cambridge defeated Oxford in eight out of the ten 
events in their annual games, and the showing was such 
as to make the Englishmen eager to try their hand on 
the Americans once more. 

In college baseball, the interest which for a few sea- 
sons has waned somewhat showed promise last year of 
coming back, and this year the sport is manifestly 


regaining much of its lost popularity. Moreover, the 


contests thus far have been interesting and exciting, 
and have furnished, as have some of the professional 
matches, just the kind of amusement that an American 
crowd desires. On one Saturday alone, no less than 


Amateur 


in 
By Walter Camp 


five most exciting finishes took place. Pennsylvania 
and Yale had a close match, the latter winning by a 
single run with a score of 2—1. Brown and Princeton 
had an almost equally close contest, Brown winning 
out 2—o. West Point, by a timely home run when 
men were on the bases, defeated Harvard 6—4. George- 
town just beat out the Navy 8—7, and Michigan beat 
Illinois 14—10. That was indeed a Saturday to be long 
remembered for close and thrilling games. 

In this sport Harvard has the star player of all in the 
person of her captain and pitcher, Clarkson, a brother 
of the former League pitcher. He is as speedy as any 
collegian and has remarkable control over the ball. 
Harvard has also a good man to relieve him in Still- 
man, and the rest of the nine is of more than average 
quality. : 

At New Haven, there is no one quite the equal of 
Clarkson at his best, but football fullback Bowman 
is doing well in the box, and Captain Winslow behind 
the bat is one of the most reliable of college catchers, 
besides being an excellent leader. Yale is endeavoring, 
under the coaching of Dr. Murphy, to build up a nine 
whose members will. all be able to perform their duties 
of fielding sharply, and. at the same time have a bat- 
ting list where not alone the first half can be counted 
on. Batting has for some seasons been Yale’s weakest 

oint, and great efforts are being made to lift it out of 
its mediocrity. 


Princeton's Hard Luck 


Princeton has been playing in extremely hard luck 
thus far this season. All the nines suffered on their 
attempted Southern trips, but Princeton the most. 
This discouragement, however, is not likely to last 
long, and Princeton can be counted upon to be a more 
dangerous combination.than some of the other nines 
at present presume. The discouragement incident to 
having a first-class nine defeated last season has been 
depressing; and attempts to secure a satisfactory in- 
field combination have resulted in some early defeats, 
but there is-:good material, and Stevens and Underhill 
are strong men in the box, while the outfield is superior 
to that of almost any college nine at this writing. They 
put up a'good game against Williams. 

Pennsylvania has an excellent pitcher in Devlin, a 
man quite,close to Clarkson, and the general calibre 


éof-the players wearing the red and blue is good. The 
-- defeat of Georgetown was most creditable. 


Georgetown never fails to have one of the strongest 
college nines, and this year is no exception. One of the 
best matches thus far was the game with Yale, in which 
neither side was able to win. 

Brown, too, is no exception to her rule of bringing 
out a remarkable aggregation of ball-players. Hatch 
is a good pitcher, and, although the nine went to pieces 
in one inning at New Haven and allowed Yale to bring 
no less than eight runs across the plate, there may be 
a different story to tell in Providence. 

It is a great pity that West Point and Annapolis are 
not to meet on the diamond this season, for the contest 
would be a hard one, West Point’s victory over Har- 
vard and the Navy’s. close match with Georgetown 
showing, good quality at both academies. 

Fordham’s victory over West Point, just after the 
Army’s win over Harvard, gives the former license 
to be classed well up. She played with two errors 
and hit safely seven times. 

In rowing, the Poughkeepsie regatta and the New 
London race furnish the principal events of the season, 
but this year the American Henley, so called, at Phila- 
delphia, adds a, new interest to college boating, and it 
is hoped it will be well patronized and will grow to 
take its proper place with us as an encourager of that 
rowing talent which does not find enough outlet in the 
single main eight-oared races of the universities. 

The remarkable crews which Courtney sent to the 
Hudson last year have again made rowing sharps very 
shy about predicting the defeat of any crew from Cor- 
nell. Furthermore, much of his material of last year, 
no less than five men, is still available, and it is hard 
to say how a crew could be developed that should have 
much more power and pace than the Cornell Univer- 
sity crew of last year. 


The Work of the Crews 


Hanlan of Columbia means to make a game fight of 
it again, and O’Dea always sends on a creditable crew 
from Wisconsin. Pennsylvania, remembering the time 
not so long ago when for two successive years her 
crews won at Saratoga and Poughkeepsie, after being 
swamped in rough water for a season or so, pins her 
faith to- Ellis Ward, and expects to be close up to the 
front at the finish. 

At New London, Yale and Harvard will once more 
row their traditional eight-oared four-mile race. Cap- 
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tain McGrew of Harvard and Captain Waterman of 
Yale are both bending their energies to turning out 
fast crews. The victory of Yale last year over a good 
Harvard crew was productive only of further inspira- 
tion to the Crimson, and McGrew is.a very determined 
man. Harvard has concluded that there is one fatal 
weakness in her system, although it has been giving 
so much encouragement to rowing at Cambridge, and 
that is, that although the club crews have been im- 
proving and the number of men and boats on the river 
greatly increased, it must be so arranged as to get the 
men who are going to row in the Yale race together 
into the boat earlier than was the custom formerly. 


Giants for Harvard's Boat 


This was led up to last year, but will be more firmly 
followed this season. The squad has-just been picked, 
and includes several men who have been developed 
solely in the Weld and Newell club races. Out of 
the twenty men, ten are six feet tall or over. New 
talent has been introduced, three only of last year’s 
varsity being included, and one man from the four-oar, 
while at New Haven there is a tendency to stick: to the 
old talent that won last year as far as possible. The 
two captains will probably be found separated from 
each other by the entire length of the shell, for Water- 
man will row bow in the Yale boat and McGrew, in 
spite of attempts to find some other stroke to enable 
him to go into the waist, will likely bring up in the 
stroke’s seat again after all. 

In tennis, the prospect of another international con- 
test, such as last season gave us, is looked forward to 
with pleasure, and a second visit of the two Dohertys 
will be welcomed, no matter what man or men they 
bring with them. It proved very fortunate for us last 
year that we had two such men as Larned and Whit- 
man, for, between the International and the National 
at Newport, we needed them both to prevent the En- 
glishmen from carrying back the laurels of at least one 
victory over our champions in the singles, in addition 
to their victory over our men in the doubles. 

The increased interest in tennis is manifesting itself 
in a most healthy form, namely, in a rejuvenescence of 
the various tennis clubs, and the putting in operation 
of courts that have been abandoned. For rea! recrea- 
tion and exercise its popularity is widely on the 
increase. 

As to the players who are coming on to take the 
places of such men as Whitman and Larned, they are 
not as numerous as one could wish, but men like Beals 
Wright and Clothier, the latter one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger contingent, ought to back up the 
good work of their predecessors. 

A feature that will be watched with pleasure by all 
lovers of sport is the promised introduction of polo 
into college ranks. This is a game- that needs years 
in which to perfect skill, yet as many of the collegians 
are good riders, it should be popular in case enough 
men can support ponies. 


Good Outlook for Golf 


Golf, the game of young and old, offering repose to 
youth and solace to age, while it has lost some of its 
fascination for those who followed it merely as a fad, 
has secured a stronger hold upon the generally solid 
ranks of the community than ever before. That so 
busy a man as F. N. Doubleday, with all his varied 
interests in the publishing world, finds time to play a 
good enough game of golf to be ranked in the handi- 
caps at nine, is good evidence of this fact. It may be 
that it is played with less strenuousness, but still with 
more amusement than for the last two years, and our 
younger players are showing a quality which annually 
writes new names in golfing annals. There is one star, 
however, who both for steadiness and quality can prob- 
ably, in the long run, defeat any of the other golfers in 
this country, and that is Walter J. Travis. Thus far, 
as last year, the preliminary tournaments have shown 
Findlay Douglas as the second man, but from the ranks 
of the younger and particularly the college players, 
there are sure to come a number of other dangerous 
opponents. 

Of the college teams, Princeton has got started earli- 
est and is showing the most promise. ‘The men on the 
New Jersey team are high-class in every respect. 

Much may be expected from such men as Byers, See- 
ley and Reinhart this year. Hitchcock, who was one 
of the dangerous men, injured his knee in hockey last 
winter, and it is doubtful if he is in condition to play 
his game until late in the season at least. Louis James, 
the winner of the amateur championship last year, has 
been devoting himself to the classroom at Princeton 
rather than to the golf links, and has not, therefore, 
been prominent thus far. Kennaday, Louis Livingston 
and some of the other contingent, like Roy De Raismes, 
are coming fast and may make it interesting later in 
the season for some of the veterans, as have others 
before them. 
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He stood in the centre of the room, looking very big and angry 


Little God and the 





Machine 


By Eleanor Hoyt, Author of “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” Etc. 


HEN IT’S ALL OVER?” He stood in 
the centre of the room, looking very 
big and angry, and holding a diamond 
ring awkwardly as though it burned 
his strong fingers. 

The gir]’s slim figure stiffened. The 
dimpled chin went into the air a frac- 
tion of aninch further. Evidently two 

persons were angry, but anger doesn’t make Prudence 
awkward. It only flushes her cheeks, brightens her 
eyes, tip tilts her chin to the advantage of its curves. 

“J shall never speak to you again, Mr. Wetherell, and 
I forbid you to speak to me.’’ 

The voice was icy. The glance was frozen stiff. 

It was absurd, in the midst of an emotional crisis, to 
be wondering whether a young woman's sponsors in 
baptism had realized they were perpetrating a joke, yet 
an unhappy young man found himself deciding, dully, 
that anything more imprudent than looking as kiss- 
able as Prudence Merrington would amount to a mis- 
demeanor. His anger made way be- 
fore the rush of another emotion. 

“But I love you so,’’ he pleaded 
humbly. His voice was husky, choked. 
There was an Irish setter look in his 
eyes that might have softened a heart 
of stone. 

“You will remember that I have 
forbidden you to speak to me, under 
any circumstances,’’ said five - feet- 
four of unrelenting scorn. 

“Tam not likely to forget it; when 
I speak to you again, it will be to 
answer a question from you.”’ 

The yellow portiére fell behind her. 
The man found his hat and the front 
door. He swung away up the street, 
with boiling wrath written in the set 
of his broad shoulders, in every line 
of his handsome face. For a few 
moments he walked on, _ blindly, 
rapidly. Then he stopped, hesitated, 
and turned toward home. 

Half an hour later he was spinning 
along a country road in a red Panhard. 
His jaw was still set stubbornly and he 
was sending the machine along at a 
reckless pace. What if he did run over 
a collection of the natives; what if en- 
terprising villagers did arrest him for 
speeding a devil wagon; what differ- 
ence could anything make now? He 





rather hoped he wow/d be arrested. 
In that event he would have a chance 
to fight an officer of the law, and he 


only hoped the myrmidon would be 
big and husky. There wouldn’t be 
much satisfaction in thrashing a little 
even if it should mean being 
sent up for thirty days. 

So the motor tore along at high 
and the sullen-faced young man 
attention to the unflattering 
of the folk he passed. 
re was a certain comfort in the 
rapid motion. In earlier days, the 
chauffeur reflected grimly, a rejected 
swain always rodea horse into a lather. 
On the whole, it was better to be a re- 
jected swain in an age of automobiles. 
Horses were too slow. Still, one could 
killahorse. One couldn’t killa motor. 
One couldn't even make it tired. There 
might be a satisfaction in killing some- 
hing—and he let the machine out an- 
other notch with a vicious jerk. 

The sun was near the western hills 
before he turned toward home, and 
he had a long ride before him, but 
the fresh air rushing past his hot face, 
and the exhilaration of the pace, had already told upon 
his mood and cooled his anger slightly. The whole 
thing was too bad to be true; and, though the engage- 
ment ring was in his pocket, it wasn’t possible that 
things should end so. Yet she had been in earnest. 
They had quarrelled often before. Who wouldn’t 
quarrel with Prudence every morning for the sake 
of making up every afternoon, and having her heav- 
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Illustrated by Granville Smith 


enly kind and self-reproachful every evening? But 
this was no ordinary, promotive quarrel. This was 
the real thing. She was unjust—but she had some 
reason on her side. He certainly Zad been more or 
less of a brute—jealous fool! 

The automobile took another staccato jump. 

Yes, he had been a cad. He had to admit that—but 
what good could admitting it do? Hadn't he called 
himself every uncomplimentary name in the language? 
Hadn’t he apologized and blamed himself and promised 
and pleaded and begged for mercy?—and at the end of 
it all she had forbidden him to speak to her. 

Well, she should be obeyed. Oh, yes, he’d obey her. 
He wouidn’t speak to her unless she asked him to do 
it—and she wouldn’t do that. She was proud as Lu- 
cifer, and the Merrington stubbornness was a proverb. 

She wouldn’t speak, and he couldn’t speak, and the 





Without a word, he wrapped the mackintosh around her 


weeks would go by and the other fellows would be mak- 
ing love to her, and Billy Kennedy would be getting 
home from Europe, and finally she’d stop caring any- 
thing about him—for she had cared. He knew that. 
She wasn’t the kind of a girl to—well, she had shown 
him she cared—and as memory gripped him, he sent his 
machine whirling down a long hill at a maniacal rate. 

Before him a second hill rose, in slow, leisurely fash- 


ion, to meet the horizon. Presumably, the motor was 
satiated with hill climbing. It eyed the long slope it 
was charging, decided upon open revolt, and stopped 
abruptly, with an explosive ‘‘chug’’; then, with a gen- 
tle, lingering quiver, it settled into stolid immobility. 

The chauffeur followed masculinity’s rules for first 
aid to the injured and tried ‘‘langwidge’’ upon the 
erring one. Under the choicest epithets chosen lov- 
ingly from a rich vocabulary, the motor remained 
imperturbably serene. 

Then an irate young man, in whom fresh exaspera- 
tion had supplanted earlier grievance, and whose emo- 
tions had changed in character if not in force, climbed 
out into a muddy road, went down upon his knees and 
prodded, rattled, screwed the internal mechanism of 
his iron steed. After ten minutes of honest toil, he 
mounted to his seat again and turned the lever hope- 
fully. 

An abiding and reposeful calm! 

Dick Wetherell’s lips moved; but, luckily for the 
morals of the young calf who watched 
the struggle across the hedge, his sen 
timents were inaudible. He took off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves and his 
trousers, and went to work once more. 
For the moment, a broken heart was 
of noimportance. Broken motor ma- 
chinery held the stage centre — but 
with Dan Cupid as stage manager that 
situation couldn’t endure. Before 
long, the heart once more claimed 
the calcium light. The perspiring 
mechanic looked up from his machine 
and pushed his cap back from his 
brow. His eyes were turned indiffer- 
ently toward the hill which his motor 
had refused to climb, and a gleam of 
interest shot into them. Over the 
brow of the hill came an ‘electric 
runabout, spinning along, as’ though 
speed laws were made for slaves. 

Here, perhaps, was the good Sa- 
maritan; but, as the. motor ‘came 
nearer, Dick saw that a young wo- 
man was running it in solitary state, 
and he kicked his machine viciously, 
in sheer disgust. What could a fool 
woman know about the whims and 
vagaries of a Panhard? He stared 
carelessly at the oncoming stranger. 
Suddenly his eyes opened wide. He 
stiffened perceptibly and reached for 
his coat. 

It couldn’t be—at this hour, alone, 
twelve miles from town and still going. 
Of course it was quite impossible—but 
he could swear to that red automobile 
coat. There weren’t two girls in the 
world who held their heads like that. 
It must be—it was! 

‘*Good Lord!”’ groaned the afflicted 
one. ‘‘And I’ve got to stand here 
looking like an awkward muddy ass 
without sense enough to run an 
auto, while she goes ripping by and 
cuts me dead.”’ 

He pulled himself together and 
turned to his machine; but, out of 
the tail of his eye, he saw a fair 
chauffeuse give a start of recogni- 
tion, draw herself up haughtily, stare 
straight ahead and increase the speed 
of her motor. 

On she came, calm, erect, unseeing. 
Dick braced himself for the moment 
when she would whirr by, within 
reach of his outstretched hand, yet 
the world’s width away from him. 

There was a rattle, a bump, a 
smothered exclamation. Opposite 
the Panhard, in the muddy road, stood an electric 
runabout, immovable as the milestone beside its 
wheels. On its seat sat a chic chauffeuse, whose 
cheeks were flaming red, and whose lips were narrowed 
into a crimson line that trembled slightly. Dick sprang 
forward involuntarily. A pair of brown eyes, without 
a gleam of recognition in them, met his blue ones. He 
hesitated, remembered, and went back to his work. 
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Steps of the 
National Capitol 
The Cadillac is a wonderful hill 
climber, taking grades with high 
gears that some machines oftwice the 
horsepower can not negotiate even at 
low speed. The feat of climbing the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington— 
an almost prohibitive grade—is 
evidence of not only = great 
power, but indicates a mar- 
velous control. 








The Cadillac is the automobile 
that solves the problem of safe, 
rapid and agreeable motor travel 

under all conditions of road and 
weatber. Most powerful engine; 
most sensitive steering device; most 
reliable brakes; most rigid running 
gear—strong and graceful body. 


Runabout $750. 
With tonneau seating four, 
ALL FACING FORWARD, 
$850. Buggy top, $30. 


illustrated booklet L 


Our free 
gives address of agency nearest 
your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 








Don’t leave comfort, con- ) 

venience and order at home 
‘ms when you travel, Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes in a 


Stallman 
Dresser Trunk 


Buut like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition. Simplifies packing and unpacking, elim- 
inates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most con- 
venient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. SentC.O. D, privilegeexamination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 


F, A. Stallman, 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. J 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on every bicycle bought of us betore 
S AN purchase is binding. 

= ye ship C. O. D. on approval to any- 
one without a cent deposit. 


NEW 1903 MODELS 




















| ‘Bellise,”” complete... $8.7. 
| <Cossack,”? yinsrintecl $10.75 
“Siberian,” , teh $12.75 
*‘Neudorf,”” Road Racer. . $14.75 


No better bicycles at any price. 

Any other make or adil gon want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee, 

} Rider Agents Wanted in every town to buy sam- 
BX plewheel at special price, and take orders forour 

aie ed 703 Se There's big money in it. 
y ood Second-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
Q Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for our free cata- 
Established! !eg with large photographic engravings and full descriptions 


12 years. |MBAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-F, Chicago 









Correspondence Instruction in 


| DRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
», stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 

OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 














AMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering” sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage.. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The owner of the brown eyes was outwardly 
serene, but inwardly a prey to volcanic wrath, 
which was slowly but surely giving way to 
weak-kneed trepidation. What, in the name 
of all saints who look after maidens in dis- 
tress, was she to do? 

It was all very well to be dignified and 
serene in a drawing-room. There, woman 
was on her native heath—but in a stalled 
automobile, on a country road! Verily, this 
was the hour of the man Creature. Awk- 
wardness and superiority had shifted places. 
The belle dame sans merci felt distinctly 
foolish. What was much worse, she had a 
strong conviction that she looked it. 

Fate had played her a scurvy trick, and 
the situation was becoming more ridiculous 
with every moment. 

To sit helplessly in that absurd machine 
and stare blankly at vacancy was out of the 
question. She didn’t know any more about 
the mechanism of a motor than she did about 
differential calculus, but anything was better 
than inaction; so she clambered out into the 
mud, gathered up her long skirts and peered 
futilely at the batteries. Then she walked 
around the machine, examining it with what 
she fondly hoped was the air of an expert, 
but wishing fervently, the while, that looks 
could eternally blast and torture dumb wood 
and metal. 

She poked the tires viciously and examined 
the lever with deep solicitude. The house 
gown, over which she had hastily slipped her 
cloak when nerves and rage drove her to 
motoring, was trailing in the mud. Her thin- 
soled shoes were soaked. She climbed into 
her seat again and thought long, deep blue 
thoughts. 

She couldn’t walk home. Not a farmhouse 
was within sight. Probably she would have 


| to start out and find one, but the walking 


was abominable and the sun was almost 
down, and she was deep in country wilds. 

Here, at least, she was safe, so long as the 
Person beside her stayed with his machine 
and, at that thought, she almost made up her 
mind to walk. It was intolerable to owe even 
safety to an odious stranger. 

She cast a furtive glance at the Odious 
One. If he had shown the smallest sign of 





| mirth, she would never have forgiven him; 


but his broad back was eloquent only of 
stubborn pride. : 

It was a very broad back. She had never 
realized that Dick was so big—and strong. 
He looked quite equal to anything—but he 
couldn’t repair his automobile. She was glad 
of that. It would be unendurable if he should 
suddenly demonstrate the superiority of the 
eternal masculine, by bringing his machine 
to terms and rolling off in it. 

The very idea sent the haughty young 
woman into a panic. Oh, he wouldn’t be 
brute enough to go off and leave her there, 
with the dusk coming on. Surely he wouldn't 
do that—nobody could—but she had been 
so very severe. Perhaps she had been too 
severe. It looked a little that way to her 
now. She was dreadfully afraid of the dark 
—and of cows. There were always cows in 
country roads. She had forbidden him to 
speak to her. Now if she should just ask 


him. Never! She would sit there in the 
dark until she petrified first. She would 


rather walk fifty miles, at midnight, through 
herds of cows, than speak to him. Surely 
some one would come along with a horse, 
and she’ would pay anything to have her 
motor towed to the village. Yes, some one 
was sure to come. She glued her gaze to 
the hill-top and waited. 

The man still puttered away at his motor. 
He had gone around to the other side of it 
now, and was facing the distressed damsel. 
Apparently oblivious to her presence, he 
studied, hungrily, every line of the dear 
face. There were soft bluish shadows under 
her eyes, and her eyelids were faintly tinged 
with pink. It might be the effect of the 
wind—it might be—his heart melted within 
him, but he pressed his lips firmly together. 
Now, what in the deuce did she intend doing? 

As for himself, he had given up all hope of 
doing anything with his machine. There 
was nothing for it but to walk into town and 
send out for the motor; but he couldn’t leave 
a woman alone in such a scrape, not even 
when the woman was heartless and cruel— 
and a stranger to him. 

Of course he couldn't speak to her. He 
would only be snubbed -for his pains if he 
should do it; and, besides, he had promised 
her he wouldn't speak to her until he could 
do it in answer to her. Chivalry was all very 
well, but he had humbled himself in the dust 
and she had walked over him. Now it was up 
to her. Evidently she had decided to wait 
for a chance passer-by. He would wait too. 

He put away his tools, took his seat in the 
automobile, tucked the robes around him, 
and stared as steadfastly toward the west 
as Prudence was staring toward the east. 
His sense of humor, numbed by pain and 
wrath, began to assert itself, and his lips 
twitched, but the chauffeuse did not look 
in his direction. 

For five minutes, ten minutes, they sat 
there. Fifteen minutes passed and no res- 
cuer appeared. 

A soft drizzle set in, as the watery sun 
sank behind the hills. Ten minutes later 
the drizzle became a deluge. 

The Man looked at the drabbled little wo- 
man in the runabout. She still sat stub- 
bornly erect, but she locked ridiculously 
small, and as he watched her she shivered 
miserably. 

Her veil stuck in gluey dampness to her 
face. From the point of her Tricorne hat a 
little stream of water dribbled down forlornly 
upon her saucy nose. Her coat soaked up 
the rain greedily. 

Masculine pride gave way, though mascu- 
line wrath still stuck to its guns. 

The chauffeur climbed out of his machine, 
pulled a huge waterproof coat from under 
the seat, and stalked, like a heavy tragedian, 
across the miry strip of road between the 
two automobiles. Without a word he stood 
a small woman upon her feet, wrapped the 


mackintosh around her, buttoned it under 
her dimpled chin, and sat her down hard 
upon the cushioned seat. 

His face was the face of a man who charges 
an enemy’s guns. 

He was rough, not tender. 

No smallest trace of humility or pleading 
lingered about him. 

He didn’t care whether she liked what he 
was doing or disliked it. 

If she would be a stubborn little fool and 
sit there in the rain all night, at least she 
should wear that waterproof coat. The 
blood of prehistoric ancestral wife-beaters 
was boiling in his veins—and, after all, noth- 
ing could make matters worse for him than 
they were already. 

Defiant, glowering, he turned away, but to 
his amazement the sleeves of his own rain- 
coat went round his neck from behind and 
held him. 

‘*P-d-dick,’’ said a wabbly little voice, satu- 
rated with tears, shaken by hysterical mirth 
—‘D-d-dick, why d-d-on’t you t-t-take a 
club?” 

She had spoken. 

He answered her. 

Under cover of darkness, a farmer drove 
four tired horses into the little town. 

He sat alone in his wagon, but behind him 
he towed two automobiles. One was empty. 
From the other came sounds of unseemly 
mirth, punctuated by intervals of rich silence. 
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The Art of Fly-Casting 


EYOND all question, a knowledge of the 
B art of fly-casting is a most important es- 

sential to fishing. On clear days it en- 
ables a man to stand beyond the vision of 
his quarry, from thirty to fifty feet from the 
brook, and drop his fly upon the selected 
pool, when and where he may desire, and 
with a degree of delicacy that will attract 
the wariest trout that ever broke water. The 
more expert the caster the more cleverly will 
he avoid the swaying grasses and the over- 
hanging bushes and branches in the shadow 
of which the trout love to lie; for, as the 
season advances and the waters of the lakes 
become warm under the rays of the summer 
sun, the fish seek the cooler pools of the trib- 
utary streams and feed and rest in the shaded 
nooks that are supplied from the springs and 
cascades of the mountains. 

Casting down stream is a comparatively 
easy trick, as the rushing waters carry the 
floating line with them, and the work of 
paying out is attended with little difficulty. 
Upstream casting, however, with the line be- 
ing constantly swept toward the caster, re- 
quires both skill and patience which only 


the experienced fisherman can appreciate. | 


The ability to cast long distances with ac- 
curacy is perhaps most valuable when com- 
ing to the outlet of a stream. Here one can 
stand, or tie up to a projecting limb, and 
drop his fly sixty, eighty or one hundred feet 
away, to the surface of the most inviting 
pools within sight. Should the banks be 
heavily wooded, and no room be available 
for a back cast, the roll or switch cast may 
be employed. In this cast the line is simply 
pushed ahead of the caster in a series of rolls 
or loops, until the desired spot is reached. 
This style of cast is not nearly so popular as 
it should be, many fishermen regarding it 
as too difficult. It is really easy, however, 
if good judgment is exercised as to the 
proper amount of line paid out. 

The fisherman who has acquired delicacy 
in casting enjoys a decided advantage. Par- 
ticularly is this true in bait-casting; for con- 
tinued and awkward whipping of the water 
will quickly wear out one’s bait, while a rea- 
sonable degree of delicacy will permit the 
use of the same bait for hours. 

The art of casting is in itself simple, and 
may be readily acquired by any painstaking 
fisherman. The rod passes only through a 
quadrant; it starts parallel with the water, 
and, coming to the perpendicular, stops. The 
motion is a quick, rigid jerk, as fast as it can 
be made, and—the rod does the rest. The 
motion forward is, at the beginning, a grad- 
ual feeling for the tension of the line; that is, 
when it is about to straighten. Once this is 
assured, the movement increases in rapidity 
from butt to tip, the result being much the 
same as driving at a peg with a long-handled 
hammer—slow at the start and quick at the 
finish, the bend of the rod being first at 
the butt and gradually ascending to the tip. 
In casting, nothing is left to chance by the 
expert caster. He knows exactly where he 
wants to put his fly, within a foot or two, 


and puts it there, the feathered barb travel- | 


ling past him at from six inches to four feet 
above the water as he may elect, although 
it may go above the shoulder if desired. In 
some long casts, one may see the fly pass be- 
low the hip. Indeed, the degree of command 
one can gradually acquire is really wonderful. 
The American tapered *‘D”’ oiled silk line 
is the best, perhaps, for all-round casting. 
The “E”’ grade is too light. As for rods, 
probably the stiffest Leonard rod, for the 
weight, will answer. Light rods are obvi- 
ously the most agreeable to handle and are 
less tiring to the arms. One point must 
never be forgotten in casting; that is to 
keep the bend of the rod as near the butt 
as possible. Never let the strain approach 
the tip, and if your fish has struck well you 
will neither lose him nor break your rod. 
A single cast where fish are located is, as a 
rule, sufficient. They will rise at once, and 
if the fisherman is an expert at dropping his 
fly he can bring fish to the spot from some 
distance. One may frequently see fish at- 
tracted from a point so far from the fly that 
they break water two or three times before 
taking the hook. On the other hand, a fly 
awkwardly dropped will be taken with a leis- 
urely grab, the fish simply sucking it in, and 
the exhilaration of a spirited rise is lost. The 
more expert a fisherman is at fly-casting, the 
more thoroughly he enjoys the sport. 
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ARMOUR'S 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


The Best Extract 
of the Best Beet 


For Soups, Sauces 
Gravies and Beef Tea 








Sold in JARS only 
Never in Bulk 


INSIST ON ARMOUR’S 


The brand that makes the demand 











FREE 
A Silver - Plated 


Measuring 
Spoon 


A new and novel means of accurately 
measuring fluids and solids for all 
household purposes. Its use insures 
economy and satisfactory results. 


A Spoon is Given Free 
with each jar of 
Armout’s Extract of Beef 


If your grocer or druggist cannot 
furnish it, we will send one postpaid 
on receipt of metal cap from top of 
jar of Armour’s Beef Extract. 


OFFER EXPIRES ON AUGUST 1ST 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 






MICHAELS ~- STERN 
FINE CLOTHING, 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


is high-class in fabric, tailoring, fit 
and finish—but it’s not high priced. 
Ask your clothier to show you a 
Michaels-Stern suit at $10, $12, $15, 
$18, $20, $22.50, $25, and upward, cut 
in sizes to fit the stout, slender, or 
very big men as well as those of 
regular proportions. 


Write us for further information, 
name of dealer in your town, and 
our new publication ‘‘I’’ *“*STYLES 
FROM LIFE,” FREE 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
STANLEY nan 
STRAIGHT BACK TRUNKS $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 

Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner 
hinges. Strong and durable. Finely 
made. Many styles and sizes. Costs 
no more than old styles. Sent 
direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy 
No rummaging for 
No heavy trays 
Light, smooth-slid- 
ing drawers. Perfectly dur- 
able. Holds as much as any 
other trunk. Sent privilege 
of examination. 
Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1105 




















The Homer Young Co., Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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a Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the Air Out 
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4 Catalog free, with de- scription and key to this illustration. 


| THE VIM COMPANY °®**"4™ CHICAGO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 











Hard leather heels, say doctors now, 

Will ache us while they shake us, 
8, they avow, 
takers, 
n of carriage acquired through 
Is receives the ition of the 
n your heels ask your 
35 cents and small sum 


Lowell, Mass 





But rubber cushior 
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Little Things a Camper Should Know 


By W. B. Thornton 


HE TALL GUIDE swung his boat from 
T his shoulders into the lake as lightly as 

a feather. Then he turned to look good- 
naturedly but quizzically at our little shelter 
tent pitched in the open beside the trail. 

“Reckon it’s go’n ter be a cold night,’ he 
drawled pleasantly. We assented to the prob- 
ability of his judgment being correct, inas- 
much as this was our first night in the moun- 
tains, and therefore we were hardly equal 
to local weather forecasts. ‘*Why didn’t yer 
pitch in the thick spruce yonder?” he in- 
quired. We pointed out the superior scenic 
advantages of our chosen location. 

“Yaas,’’ he drawled, shifting his quid. 
“Yaas, but it’s a blame sight colder.’ 

Thus this kindly brother of the Greenwood 
fraternity taught us one of the little things, 
knowledge or ignorance of which may draw 
the line between pleasure and discomfort in 
camp life. 

Truly is life made up of little things, camp 
life especially. Experience begets know]l- 
edge, and of knowledge is comfort born. 
But lest some novice become disheartened 
in the schooling, I venture to offer some few 
suggestions in the hope that they may prove 
of aid to some who are as yet but learning to 
know and appreciate the wonderful outdoor 
world 

The primary mistake of+ the novice at 
camping is that he takes too much. The 
camper's wants are few, how few he realizes 
only after many trips. So each succeeding 
outing finds his outfit smaller grown until 
finally he knows the exact limits of his needs. 
Remember always that many things make 
many cares, and that camp life should be so 
far as possible a care-free life. For a perma- 
nent camp much more may be taken than in 
the case of the voyageur, but even then the 
outfit should be ‘theld down.” My cooking 
outfit for two consists of a frying-pan with 
detachable handle, coffee-pot, agate-ware ke 
tle, large spoon, hunting knife and fork. For 
our table service we carry three agate-ware 
plates or dishes about an inch and a half 
deep, two large cups of the same material, 
two knives, two forks and two spoons. These 
are ample for all our needs, and our menu is 
always a varied one. The plates are deep 
enough to hold soup or chowder and thus 
serve us in the double capacity of plates and 
bowls. The kettle holds everything else, and 
in turn fits into a canvas bag. This allows of 
packing the cooking outfit in the duffle bag 
with no danger of blacking up other things. 

The outfit should always include a small 
ditty-bag containing thread, needles, pins, 
court-plaster, buttons, stout twine and a 
small pair of scissors. A flask of good 
whiskey should always be available in emer- 
gencies. Remember that in camp a doctor 
is seldom available, and that in case of acci- 
dent a strong stimulant may be the decisive 
factor between life and death. Further, let 
your medicine-case contain quinine pills to 
break colds and ward off malaria, sulphur- 
naphthol or some other antiseptic for wounds 
and scratches, little things of this sort un- 


| cared for being often productive of much dis- 
| comfort and sometimes serious consequences. 





| get her machinery. 


T 


To these add cholera-cure for stomach and 


bowel trouble, spirit of nitre for fever and 
collodion to supplement the court-plaster. 
These will cover all normal demands on the 
camp doctor. 

So much for the outfit. In selecting a camp 
site choose, if choice be granted you, ground 
that will have a slight slope away from the 
tent on all sides. Never pitch in a hollow or 
on flat ground which catches the drainings 
from a watershed, however small. If your 
camp is to be permanent dig a trench around 
the tent. To obviate the necessity of this in 
one-night camps and still ensure a dry camp 
in wet weather, I have had a four-inch flap of 
heavy canvas added to the bottom of my 
shelter tent. This folds under and lies flat 
on the ground inside the tent. The rubber 
blankets are then spread so as to come well 
over the edges of the flap, making it impossi- 
ble for any water to get inside by running 
under. This simple little device has been 
tested time and again to my satisfaction and 
comfort. The pointer of my good-natured 
mountaineer has also proved its worth many 
times. A camp pitched in the thickest spruce 
or other evergreens available is fifty per cent 
warmer, and in wet weather is drier, than if 
located in the open. 

Dame Nature is ever the friend of the 
voyageur, if he but know her gifts when 
she offers them. I once walked into a camp 
to find the cook in the throes of despair and 
disgust as he vainly endeavored to start 
a fire. There had been a smart shower and 
everything was damp. He had used up every 
scrap of paper without even a smudge to 
show for it. Yet all the while a big birch 
swayed above him, and its thousand ieaves 
laughed softly in the wind. There it stood, 
his best friend, and he knew it not. One 
broad strip of its white bark, a handful of 
dead branches from a neighboring spruce, 
and his difficulties would have been solved. 


In dry weather or wet, birch bark, white 
or yellow, will always burn. Remember 
that. 


Another tip to the wise, the culinary wise 
-—build a small fire for cooking. Make your 


camp-fire for warmth as large as it please 


you, but for cooking it is the little blaze, the | 


hatful of fire, that is the willing slave. With 
a large fire the heat becomes unbearable 
when you get near enough to manage the 
pans and kettles. Food burns before it is 
properly cooked. The surface of the frying- 
pan heats unevenly. But with your little 
fire, with its clear flame, you can do what 
you will. The pancakes brown to a nicety. 
The bacon sizzles merrily with no danger 
that the flame will leap into the pan. The 
heat is all used for service with no surplus 
for discomfort. It is easily fed, and an even 
heating surface maintained. It is at all times 
manageable. Rather than try to do all my 
cooking over one, I start several for ease, 
comfort and best results. Try it. 

Never believe the man who tells you that 
sand and water are all you need to wash your 
dishes. Camp fare entails greasy dishes, and 
good soap with hot water is the only combi- 
nation that will keep the dishes fit to eat out 
of. Be fussy about such things. Neatness 
in camp is as essential as in the home. 








The “Beaver”’—First Steamship to Navigate the Pacific and to Cross the Atlantic from Europe to America 


The First Steamboat on the Pacific 


By Agnes Deans Cameron 


HE LITTLE old steamship Beaver was 
the first steamer to ply the waters of 
the Pacific—and a very good case can 
be made out to prove her the first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic to America. The Royal 
lVilliam was the first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic from West to East. She was built 
at the yard of Campbell & Black in Quebec 
in the year 1830-31, was launched early in the 
spring of 1831 and was towed to Montreal to 
Subsequently she traded 
between Quebec, Halifax and Boston, and in 
1833 crossed from Pictou to London, taking 
twenty-five days for the voyage. But the 


| little Beaver made her voyage from the east, 


In London “‘Tit-Bits” it is stated: 
built by the H. B. 


westward. 
“The steamship Beaver, 


| Company, was the first steamer that dared 


to attempt to cross the ocean to America. 
The time occupied in the passage was one 
hundred and sixty-three days. She landed 
safely at Astoria, in Oregon. Her boilers 


were made in Birmingham. Her engines 
cost £4,500 and weighed fifty-two tons.’ 

If we wish to attend the birthday christen- 
ing party of the little Aeaver, we must go 
back to the days of William IV., the Sailor- 
King—it is a long call. In the summer of 
1835, the ‘‘Company of Adventurers, trading 
into Hudson's Bay” ordered the building of 
a craft which should be used to trade from 
harbor to harbor of their Northern Pacific 
fur posts. Steam was then in its infancy. 
It was only six years before that Stephenson 
had run his famous ‘tRocket’’ locomotive be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, but the 
Hudson’s Bay people would have their new 
vessel propelled by the new power, and ex- 
pense would not be spared. The Seaver re- 
paid her owners and makers for the good 
material and good workmanship used in her 
construction: for over fifty years in another 
hemisphere and a new ocean was she to do 
brave pioneer service, piling up an honorable 
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Suit is especially adapted to the 
modest dressers who prefer sub- 
dued colors. It is made of fine 
quality dress lawn. 
black ground with an end- 
less variety of small white 
figures. Style, like pic- 
ture. Waist is made 
with clusters of, fine | 


This fashionable Shirt. Waist | 
| 
| 


Color is 


tucking and plaiting, 
front and back; de- 
tachable collar. Skirt 
is finished with tuck- 
ing and plaiting in 
front to match waist. 
The deep graduated flounce | 
is trimmed with three | 
deep graduated ruffles. 
Detachable belt has two 
pinted postilion tabs 
in the back. Sizes: bust 
32 to 42 inches; all skirt 
lengths 42 inches. Or- 
der Number 6037. 
Price each, $3.50. 
If ordered sent by 
mail, allow 25 cents 
for postage. You take 
no chance in order- 
ing—your money 
back if you wantit. 








and save from 25 to 50 per cent on your Spring |} 
| and Summer clothes. This catalogue also || 

shows this season's latest New York styles in || 
|| Shirt Waists, Tailor Made Suits, Skirts, Jack- | 
| ets, ete., for Women and Children. You are |! 
missing a money- saving opportunity every day | 
| you are without it. Every woman who desires 
|| to dress stylishly, as well as economically, || 
|| should have a copy. A postal request brings it. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.,| 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our reputation protects you. 




















The Charm of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that — can 
bestow. It comes to those who obey her 
Nature’s food is grain—and fruit 


“{jalta“Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 

No Work, no heat; 

Just cream—then eat. 


Bee coupon in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure a 
$350.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable arcicles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A 











While You Are Well 


You can provide for your future—and 
your children—at little cost. 
When you get sick or an in- 
valid, you can’t at any cost. 
‘*The How and the Why” tells 
—send for it. We insure by 
mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WATER MOTOR FAN 


$1 50 with any spigot or 

















= attached to wall. 
Any person can 
adjust it easily and without 
effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 
Makes 2000 Revolutions a 
Minute. Throwsacurrent of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room, Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. 





AGENTS WANTED 
Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





COASTER BRAKE 

The only Coaster that can be attached to 

° any bicycle without changing the hub. Thou- 
nds _in use for over OORNING Address 


CANFIELD BRAKE CO. NING, N. Y. 














May 16 1903 
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PATENTED "1 
* FeB.17 1903 ' 
KEEPS the ice chest as cold as 

the glacial Arctic, by sur- 
rounding the ice with a layer of 
cold air which prevents wasteful 
melting. It keeps provisions much 
better and 


Saves 15 to 33% 


ot the ice bill. For sale by all first-class 
housefurnishing, hardware and department 
stores. Price, T5c. a sq. ft. 

In writing for estimate (the pads are 
fitted to order) state size of bottom of ice 
chamber and ask for booklet “ 3,’? 


y SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 
1023 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
can be promptly cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial. Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


a CletigHowctaat 59 H Prince Street 
q New York 

=) Booklet on the rational treatment 

FREE { of Discs sent ieee 9 


Reto $2.90 


FOR SIXTY DAYS 
Ohio Round Cookers 


cer | 
































with extension 9-in. copper 
bottom, four compartments, 
IX charcoal tin plate. or- 


, mer selling price $4.50. 


Lc ¢ a 
a a q iy” We make this offer to get our 

E GE TALBLOES 1 goods more quickly introduced. 
CS = eS Cooker will save he 50 per 
| ee cent. in time, food, fuel and 
) labor. Do not stand over a 


hot stove, but make summer 
cooking a pleasure. Fine for 
eanning fruit; holds 12 
quarts. Write for printed mat- 
ter giving full information, 
also 64-page Cook Book 
Free on receipt of 5 cts. to 
pay postage. Also makers of 
dHTO 


WICKLESS OIL STOVES. 
Agents wanted. 


Ohio Round Steam Cooker Co. 
603 Jeff Street, Toledo, O. 
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A GRAND INVENTION ! 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over 
the kitchen stove, it purifies the 
foulest water. Removes every im- 

urity. Furnishes delicious distilled 

ure Water. Beats filters. Saves 
lives and Dr. bills. Prevents Ty- 
phoid Malaria, other fevers, sick- 
ness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet 
and testimonials free. Agents 
Wanted—Men and Women. Big 
Wages. 
Harrison Mfg. Co., 14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BOILING WATER 








R:I-P-A‘:N’S Tabules 
Doctors find 
A good prescription 
For mankind 
The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions, The 


family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 





PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 


CORONA IIFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, ass. 
1 











record of ‘‘work done squarely and unwasted 
days.”’ 

ow was she made? A short description 
of how people worked when their motto was, 
‘‘Not how cheap, but how good,’’ may be of 
interest. The Beaver was built by Messrs. 
Green, Nigrams & Green, at a cost which 
seems enormous when we consider her size. 
A stick of greenheart solid and massive, 
twelve inches square, formed her main keel- 
son; the sister keelsons ran parallel and were 
of the same material. Across these, large 
greenheart timbers formed the foundations 
of the furnaces and the engine-bed. The 
stem and stern-post were of British oak, 
while beams of African teak supported the 
deck, and this same African teak formed 
the outside planking made thick at the 
wales and fastened to the frames with cop- 
per bolts and oak treenails. A sheath of 
copper was tack-fastened over the whole hull, 
and she was copper fastened throughout. 


Christened by a Duchess 


We must remember that these were the 
palmy days of the Honorable Hudson's Bay 
Company, and great was England’s interest 
in the work of the fur-traders over seas. We 
can imagine the people old and young who 
singly and in groups found their way down 
to the Blackwall slips in those spring and 
summer days of 1835, and can conjecture 
what thoughts of north lands and untried 
seas the sight of the slowly-growing craft 
conjured up. When at last the little vessel 
was ready to take the water, a large throng 
of all sorts and conditions of men gathered to 
see the launching, the King was there in per- 
son, and it was the hand of a royal duchess 
which broke the christening bottle. 

The placing of the engines was the next 
work; these were constructed by the first 
firm in the world to make ship’s engines— 
Boulton & Watt. The Beaver’s engines (there 
were two of them of the same design), were 
of the side-lever type, the cylinders had a 
36-inch stroke and a diameter of 42 inches 
and stood vertical. The paddle-weels were 
made up of eleven radial arms, five feet in 
width, and were set so far forward as to make 
the little steamer when in motion look like a 
grotesque seal. The dimensions of the Beaver 
were: Depth, 1114 feet; length over all, 1014 
feet, and breadth outside paddle-boxes, 33 
feet. She carried a crew of twenty-six men 
and was armed with five nine-pounder guns. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company built, as escort 
to the steamer, a bark of 310 tons burden, the 
Columbia, and it was on the 29th of August, 
1835, that the two pioneers glided down the 
Thames and out into the open sea. 

The transatlantic voyage was made with- 
out incident, Cape Horn was passed, and 
Juan Fernandez reached on December 17, 
1835, after a voyage of fifteen weeks. Then 
for nearly four months with her prow turned 
northward did the plucky little black steamer 
ply the waters of an untried ocean. She was 
little and unpretentious and homely, but she 
was “‘the first that ever burst into that silent 
sea,’’ and all the lordly ‘‘Empresses’’ must 
lower their colors to her memory and call 
her grandmother. 


The **Beawer's’’ Great Achievement 


On the 4th of April, 1836, the Beaver and 
the Columbia, blackened and weather-stained, 
dropped their tired anchors at the old fort of 
Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River 
in Oregon. Great was the rejoicing of the 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company; can- 
non and champagne and congratulations 
boomed and flowed and were extended, and 
David Home, the master of the Beaver, was 
wined and dined as the first steamboat cap- 
tain to cross the Atlantic to America, the 
first to double Cape Horn and the first to 
churn the Pacific’s peaceful waters. 

It is acommentary on the irony of fate to 
note that this brave sailor, the pioneer of 
steam in the Pacific Ocean, was next year 
to meet his death by drowning over the side 
of a small boat at Baker’s Bay in the Co- 
lumbia River. 

Then Captain McNeill took command, and 
it was with him at the wheel that the little 
steamer did much of her coasting and explor- 
ing work in the decades that followed. Hence- 
forth, the history of the Beaver is the history 
of the colonization of Northwest America. 
She poked her inquisitive nose into river- 
estuaries and land-locked seas and untried 
harbors, she made frequent trips as far as 
Sitka (Alaska), and it was in her furnaces 
that the first bituminous coal discovered 
on the coast was tested. 

An old file of the Fort Simpson “Journal” 
of August 10, 1837, says: ‘‘On her way to the 
southward, Captain McNeill explored the 
south of Vancouver Island and discovered 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. Itis for your food. Pure and wholesome.—Advr. 


A pure juice! A natural ferment! The ingre- 
dients which compose Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne.—Adv. 


If you want to know the time, “ask a policeman,” If 
you want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New 
York Central ticket agent or send a two cent stamp to 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of 
America’s Summer Resorts.—Adv. 





Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice 
when you can have always with you a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s milk from 
herds of native breeds, the perfection of infant food? 
Use it for tea and coffee.—Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 

An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. —Adv 
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Who makes 
the lamp chim- 
neys? | 

Macbeth makes 


the good ones. 


His name on every one, 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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Counselor’s No. 688. 





Will please all who like 
a stub pen. Try it. 
Over 150 J varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every purpilg, Ipose. All 
stationers "have them. 
Accept no VW substitute. 





If you'll send your address, I’ll send you | 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh, | 








THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C9. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y." 





























in a good rifle will add to 


the pleas 


ure of your 


vacation—if you are 


“‘gun-wis 


e.”” 


We say U. M. C. 


cartridge 
are trustwo 


s for they 
rthy, sure- 


fire, and accurate. 


Boys usually prefer 
. M. C. .22's and 


boys know. 


Sold Everywhere 
The Union Metallic 


Cartridge 


Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency, 313 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 
Without Cost 


Tells all about the pen that has revolutionized the foun- 
n business—the pen that is so extensively but 
crudely imitated—and explains valuable patented 
features found only inthe genuine, thus enabling you 
to distinguish it from the rank imitations offered by un- | 
scrupulous dealers as substitutes for this 20-Century won- 
der in fountain pen evolution. i 


The Conklin Pen Co. 


’t You Get 


description of 


ated booklet sent 


It’s yours for the asking. 


788 Madison Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 














Special Number Free 
«NORTH AMERICAN MINER’”’ 


Contains illustrated articles on the great gold fields of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Mention 
No. 15 and the MINER will be mailed to you three 
months FREE, Wheeler & Co., 32 Broadway, New York. 





sleeper coaches; famous combmation go- 
carts and baby cabs, $2.85 to $45, 
Safe and comfortable. FREE Catalog. 
Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept. A, Chicago 
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a most excellent harbor.’’ This ‘‘most excel- 
lent harbor’’ was surely either Camosun (Vic- 
toria) or Esquimalt, His Britannic Majesty's 
Naval Station of the North Pacific. 

The Beaver brought to Camosun the fort- 
builders who were to found Victoria, the cap- 
ital of British Columbia; in 1858-59 the Beaver 
carried the Cariboo miners to the far-famed 
Fraser fields; next year she took a prominent 
part in the “San Juan” affair—she served 
faithfully the company for whom she was 
built, and when that corporation surrendered 
its powers she carried up and down the coast 
the imperial hydrographers who prepared the 
first charts of these northern waters. She 
then was sold to a commercial company, and 
the brave little craft, christened by a duchess 
and launched by a king, became “a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water.’’ She did hard 
work and dirty work, early in the morning 
and late at night her engines and those salt- 
incrusted Boulton-built boilers throbbed with 
undiminished energy, and the Beaver died in 
harness. It was on a summer night of 1888, 
July 26th, that the little steamer, carrying 
out a cargo of provisions from the harbor of 
Vancouver City to a logging camp on Thur- 
low Island, piled up on the rocks at the har- 
bor entrance. 

For four years was she hung up there at 
the mercy of wind and wave, and none so 
poor to do her reverence. Then a passing 
steamer, the Vosemite, came close in one 
night and gave her her wash, the Seaver 
i, through all her oaken ribs, *‘then 
oroke her mighty heart,’ her seams opened, 
and the great engines slipped down into the CAPITAL $1,500,000 
sea. It was the end of a long life and an CLEVELAND, OHIO 


honorable. May we be able to show as clean 

# 4 - ip im ‘6 ” 
a record when the time comes for us to pass The City of Banks 
into the ‘place of weeds and outworn faces.”’ — 
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American Success Abroad 





Wien, den 7. Feber 1903. Die grdsste 
einzelne Bestelliung die jemals gemacht 
wurde, ist von der Osterreichischen 
Regierung plaziert worden. 
Translation of above: 
*¢ Vienna, Feb. 7th, 1903. 
The greatest single order 
for typewriters ever given 
was placed by the Aus- 
trian Government.’’— 
For 1,200 Smith 
Premier Machines. 









After three 
months of 
exhaustive 
competitive tests, it 
was ordered by the 
Ministry of Justice 
that all Courts 
of the Austrian 
Empire should 
with the great success, 








An absolutely safe and conven- 





ient method of laying aside a 
portion of your earnings regular- 
ly, and making it earn for you. 
Put your money in our Big, 
Strong Savings Bank. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any 
amount from one dollar up. Bet- 
ter than Stocks and Bonds. 
Our bank is one of the largest 
and strongest in the country. 
Write for booklet ‘‘I” *‘Banking 
by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
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be equipped exclusively 


che Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


AMERICAN SUCCESS BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 











In “ The American Invasion” of Europe, the Smith Premier is a leading and important factor. 
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You Can Be Your Own Agent 
YOU SAVE HIS PROFIT 
of $8.00 to $15.00 on a Suit or Overcoat 


*Tis easy to take meas- 
ure under our system. A 
child can do it. 

Our clothes are cut to 
fit you according to your 
individual measure and 
are finely tailored, sub- 
stantially lined{and cut 
up-to-date in every par- 
ticular. You take no risk 
in buying from us for you 
see your suit before you 
pay for it, and we are 
sure to please you. Our 


$12 to $18 
SUITS TO MEASURE 


are equal to your home 
tailor’s $25 to $35 gar- 
ments and far superior in 
workmanship and style. 
Our $20 to $35 suitings 
and overcoatings are the 
best values in America, 

Trousers, to poeaee) $4 and 
up. Suits to order, $12 
and up. Tuxedo suits, silk 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNO OWNanéWORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 


“AE The Name is 


stamped on every J 
loop — fi 


A Springtime Citizen 
By Frank L. Stanton 


In the 


Home 


Dar’s a drowsy sorter feelin’ what’s a-stealin’ 
roun’ de place 

W'en de daisies in de medder feel de sunshine 
in dey face ; 

En I never makes no answer w’en de Trees say, 
«Howdy-do,’"— 

I nachully too lazy fer ter tell “em, ‘‘Same ter 


” 


you ! 





there’s allvays 


Work away fer money, 
Shady days en sunny, 

But I’m a-waitin’ on de bees 
What storin’ up de honey ! 


Mister Mockin’bird, a-singin’ in de tip-top et 
de tree, 
I ’bleege ter fissen ter you, kaze you singin’ 


CUSHION lined, $20 and Full 
ne and w uw! 
BUTTON right at me ! ; dress suits, silk lined, $22 
But I tells you plain en simple, whar de coolin’ up. Overcoats $12 up. 
All orders sent C. O. D. with 
LASSI shadders creep, privilege of pesuialie before 
piel a ee 0 e prepa: . 
You singin’ me ter sleep, suh,—you singin’ me sress charges. Wewill send 


free of all charge our handsome 
book of samples and_ prices, 
ons in clothes this summer. We also give five 
able to sell better garments at less cost than 





A package makes 
five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 
OHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Malvern, Pa. 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Geo. Frost Co., Makers, 
‘ton, . U.8. A. 


ter sleep! 
showing the f. 
Work away fer money, reasons why w 
a others. This : nent and beautiful samples of cloth will in- 
Shady days en sunny, teres We have thousands of customers in all 
But medders makes de milk fer me parts of the country whose measurements we keep; and all that’s 
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necessary each season is ‘* send for samples,” 
En bees—dey makes de honey ! 











Send 
50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair, 


Poe REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


KRAMER & CO., II5 E. Madison St., Chicago 























I hear de fiel’-han’s callin’ ’crost de hilltops en 















4 Circular free. Wonderful auto- 
A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL de dells, . ‘ Telegraphy matic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. 
Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on En de tinkle, tinkle, tinkle er de fur-of cattle- Omnigraph Co.,6 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 

receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or bells 


Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 
nese < turers and make the following offer to intro- 
M EN’S HAT No. 1 7 duce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


THINNESS 


stamps. 

En dey ’pears to be a-sayin’: ‘‘You must sow, ef 
you would reap;””— 

But all de worl’ is singin’—des a-singin’ me 
ter sleep! 


Work away fer money, 
Shady days en sunny, 

But I’m a-waitin’ on de bees 
What storin’ up de honey ! 





cers Don’t Stay Sick 


When a Postal Will Bring 
You Help 


for each day’s delay 
Just tell 














Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, 


Write me today, 
means a day more of ill-health. 
me which book to send. 


——IN WOMEN — 


is a distressing and humiliating condition from which 
any woman so afflicted can now obtain relief. By Dr. 
tivard’s system the weight can be easily, quickly and 
safely increased from 15 to 25 pounds. Any woman 
who is interested and desires to learn more about 
this perfect system should write at once for our 
treatise on the Cause and Cure of Thinness. The 
book is sent sealed, free of charge. Address, 


W. Va., offers a limited amount of its certificates 
for sale at $50.00 per share. This Company owns 
coal lands which are leased to operators who pay 
rentals based on production, the mininium 
amounting to more than nine per cent. on the 
capital stock ($100,000). A Trust Company guar- 
antees at least six per cent. dividends to share- 
holders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 





The G. S. Rivard Co., Ltd., 300 State St., Detroit, Mich. Citizens National Bank Bldg, Charleston, W. Va. 


A Safety Deposit Vault at Home 


We make over 15 styles and sizes of 


Meilink’s Fire and Water Proof Vaults. 

The smallest, 14x9}¢x8%4 weight 
about 751bs. ; the larg 46x16x18, 
weight about: 3001bs. Prices #8 and 
upwards. Liberal Freight Allowance 

to All Points. The 
only Damp Proof 
vaults made; prices 
away below allothers 
Free Catalogue <iv- 
ing photos, prices 
and proofs. 


Zz The Meilink Mfg. Co. 


1028 Jackson Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2, ia 00 A YEAR 


Buy Telephone Bonds 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order | Six per cent interest; principal and interest paid in gold; 

We tell you how. Money comingin | ten banks for references. Write to-day for prospectus. 

dai Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write | SW 

- once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. | IRA T. S ARTZ, PIQUA, OHIO 
. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
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distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 





portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the May contest will be 











awarded for the best and most 


helpful answers to the following questions: 


1. Which of the five numbers published in 
May do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
sists 

. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
ao ‘you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the five numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
oct why 

5 Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
June (issue of May 30) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if 
any, is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 


MOUTH is a depart- 
ment of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY which 


gating in value $329.00, with op- 





I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month on 
trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

While you are waiting, thousands of 
others are cured. Out of each 40 who 
make this month’s test, there are 39 who 
pay for it gladly, hecatise they get well. 
I willingly pay for the rest. 

You don’t need to have faith in me. I 
have the faith, for I know the remedy; 
and I take the risk. Won’t you simply try 
to get well? 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how 
to strengthen weak inside nerves. My 
Restorative brings back that power which 
alone operates the vital organs. I treat a 
weak organ as I would a weak engine, by 
giving it the power to act. My way always 
sueceeds, save when a cause like cancer 
makes a cure impossible. And most of 
these chronic diseases cannot be cured 
without it. 

You’ll know this when you read my book. 





Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 


Simply state which 
book you want, and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 

521, Racine, Wis. 
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THE LONG NIGHT 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE; EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomon J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


In the year 1602 Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva to study. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a iedvcdien envalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne’s accepted lover and protector. One of his 
Jellow tenants is the scientist Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga — the Syndic Blondel, who ts afflicted with 
an incurable complaint, a precious potion good for all 
mortal ills, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the ro gaged scientist, attempts to obtain the 
medicine by stealth. Anne, becoming innocently involved 
in this scheme, discovers the nature of the medicine and 
gives ti to her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
poses rhc ts not the great remedy, but both are so in- 
censed against mother and daughter that they threaten to 
accuse them of witchcraft. Anne realizes what danger 
she ts in, but Claude vows he will save her. 


CHAPTER XX 
In the Darkened Room 


LAUDE flung the cloak from his head and 
shoulders and sat up. It was morning, 
and he stared confusedly about him. He 
had been dreaming—all night he had slept 
uneasily—but the cry that had roused him, 
the cry that had started that quick beat- 
ing of the heart, the cry that still rang in 
his waking ears and frightened him, was 
no dream. 

As he stood up, his senses took in the scene; he remem- 
bered what had happened and where he was. The shutters 
were lowered and open; the cold gray light of the early 
morning at this deadest season of the year fell cheerlessly 
on the living-room, in which for the greater safety of the 
house he had insisted on passing the 
night. Anne was up and had been 
down, then; a fact of which he found 
further proof in the pile of fresh 
cones and splinters that crackled 
and spirted flame about the turned 
log. Perhaps it was her mother’s 
cry that had roused him, and she 
had ascended to her room. 

He strode to the staircase door, 
opened it softly and listened. No, 
all was silent above; on which a new 
notion struck him, and he glanced 
keenly round. Her hood was gone. 
At any rate, it was not on the table 
on which he had seen it last night. 

It was not likely, however, that she 
had gone out so early. He dismissed 
the notion, and, something recovered 
from the strange agitation into which 
that cry had cast him, he yawned and 
returning to the hearth knelt and re- 
arranged the sticks so that the air 
might have freer access to the fire. 
Presently he would draw the water 
for her and fill the great kettle and 
sweep the floor. The future might 
gloom darkly, the prospect might 
lower, but the present was not with- 
out its pleasures. 

All his life his slowness to guess 
the truth on this occasion was a puz- 
zle to him. For the materials were 
his. Slowly and dully as he crouched 
low before the fire, it grew upon him 
that there was a noise in the air; a 
confused sound, not of one cry, but 
of many, that came from the street, 
from the rampart. A noise, now swell- 
ing a little, now sinking a little, that 
seemed as he listened not so distant 
as it had sounded a while ago. Not 
distant at all, indeed quite close. A 
sound of rushing water, rather sooth- 
ing or—as it swelled—a sound of a 
crowd, a gibing, mocking, laughing 
crowd. Yes, a crowd, and then in an 
instant the change was wrought. 

He was on his feet, he was at the 
door. He whoa moment before had 
nodded sleepily over the fire, watch- 
ing the flames grow, was transformed, 
was in five seconds a furious man, 
tugging at the door, wrestling madly 
with the unyielding oak. Wrestling, 
and still the noise rose! rose! And 
still he strained in vain, back and 
sinew, strained until with a cry of 
despair he found he could not win. 
The door was locked, the key was 
gone! He was a prisoner! _ 

And still the noise, the noise that 
maddened him, rose. He sprang to 
the right-hand window, the window 
nearest the commotion. He tore open 
a panel of the small leaded panes, and 
thrust his head between the bars. 
He saw a crowd, and for an instant, 
in the heart of the crowd and raised 
above it, a white bloodstained face, 
an uplifted arm. He drew in his head, and laid his hands 
to one of the bars and flung his weight this way and that— 
with a cry of rage as he fell this way, a cry as he fell that 
—flung it desperately, heedless of injury or consequence. 
But in vain. The lead that soldered the bar into the strong 
stone mullion held, and would have held against the strength 
of four. With heaving breast, and bands from which the 
blood was starting, he stood back, glared round him, then 
with a cry flung himself upon the other window, tore it open 
and seized a bar—the middle one of the three. It was loose, 
he remembered. God, why had he not thought of it before? 


Pee 





Why had he wasted time? He wasted no more with that 
sound, that muttering of cruel glee, in his ears. The bar 
came out in his hands. He thrust his feet somehow, any- 
how, through the aperture. Slight as he was, it was small 
for him: he stuck fast at the hips, and had to turn on his 
side. The rough edges of the bars pinched him and scraped 
the skin, but with an involuntary groan of pain he was 
through and had dropped to his feet, the bar which he had 
plucked out still in his hands. Fora fraction of a second as 
he alighted staggering, his eyes took in the crowd, and the 
girl at bay against the wall. She was raised a little above 
her tormentors by the steps on which she had taken refuge. 

On one side her hair hung loose, and the cheek beneath it 
was gashed and bleeding, giving her a piteous and bedrag- 
gled aspect. Four-fifths of her assailants were women; it 
was one of these had torn her face with her nails. Streaks 
of mud were mingled with the blood which ran down her 
chin; and even as Claude recovered himself after the drop 
from the window, another handful, eluding the bent arm 
with which she strove to shield her face, struck and bespat- 
tered her neck where the collar of her gown had been torn 
open—perhaps by the same rough clutch which had dragged 
down her hair. The ring about her—like all crowds at the 
beginning—was strangeiy silent, but a yell of derision 
greeted this success, and a stone flew, narrowly missing 
her, and another and another. A woman holding a heavy 
Bible after the fashion of a shield, was stooping and strik- 
ing at her knees with a stick, striving to bring her to the 
ground, and with the cruel laughter that hailed each of these 
ungainly efforts were mingled other and more ugly sounds, 
low curses, execrations, and always one fatal word—'' Witch! 
Witch!” spat at her by writhing mouths, hissed at her by 
pale lips, tossed broadcast on the cold morning wind; breed- 
ing wherever it flew, fear and hate and suspicion. For even 
while they mocked her they feared her and shielded them- 
selves against her power with signs and crossings and the 
Holy Book. 

To all, curse and blow and threat, she had only one word. 
Striving patiently to shield her face, ‘‘Let me go!”’ she cried 
pitifully. ‘‘Let me go! Let me go!” Strange to say, she 





Let me go!” she wailed 


“Let me go! 


cried even that but softly; as one should say, “If you will 
not, kill me quietly, kill me without noise!’ Even in that 
moment, even with the blood running down her face and 
with those eyes more cruel than men’s eyes hemming her 
in, she was thinking of her whom she had sheltered so 
long. 

‘‘Let me go! 

‘‘Witch, you shall go! 
lessly. 

“Ay, with her dam! To the water with her!” 

‘‘She has the devil’s mark! Search her! Again, Martha! 


Let me go!” she wailed. 
To Hell!’ they answered ruth- 





Bring her down! Bring her down, and we'll soon see 
whether—”’ 

Then he reached them. The man who had bidden them 
search her fell headlong on his face in the gutter, struck 
behind as by a thunderbolt. The Bible flew one way, the 
hag’s stick another—and in its flight felled a second woman. 
In a twinkling Claude was on the steps, and in the heart of 
the gang were two people, not one; in a twinkling his arm 
was round the girl, his pale, furious face confronted her tor- 
mentors, his blazing eyes beat down theirs! More than all, 
his iron bar, brandished this way and that, threatened to 
beat out the brains of the man or the woman who was bold 
enough to withstand him. 

For he was beside himself with rage. 
moment that he was of those who figh 
ing, and laugh where others shake. 
and bleeding face, of that hanging hz 


] 







that white 


suppliant 





arm, above all the sound of that patient ‘ § Let 
me go!’’ that expected nothing and hoped noth had 
turned his blood to fire. The more withstood | if they 





were men—the better he would be pleased; and if they were 
women, such women unsexed by hate and superstition as 
he saw before him, women looking a million-fold more like 
witches than the girl they accused, the worse for them; his 
arm would not falter! 

It seemed of steel indeed. The bar quivered like a reed in 
his grasp, his eyes darted hither and thither, he rose taller, 
a full inch taller, than at other times. He was like the war- 
horse that sniffs the battle. 

And yet he was cool—after a fashion. He must get her 
home, and to do so must not losea moment. The vantage 
of the steps on which they stood was a thing to be weighed, 
but it would not serve them if these cursed women mus- 
tered and grew many and the cowardly crew before him 
throve to be a mob. He must home with her. But—the 
door was locked, and she could go in only as he had come 








out! Still she must go. 
All this he thought between one stride and another—ay, 
and other thoughts thick as leaves falling ina wind. Then 


‘**Fools!’’ he cried, and had her down the steps while they 
stared, was dragging her toward her 
own door before they awoke from 
their surprise, or thought of attack. 
The woman with the big Bible had 
had her fill—though he had not 
struck her but her stick—and sat 
where she had fallen in the mud. 
The other woman hugged herself in 
pain! The man was in no hurry to 
be up again, having once felt Claude's 
knee in the small of his back. Fora 
few seconds no one moved or spoke; 
and when they recovered themselves, 
he was half-way to the Royaumes’ 
door. 2 

They snatched up mud, then, by 
handfuls, and flung it with shrill exe- 
crations after the pair. And the wo- 
man who now had the stick hurled it 
in a frenzy after them, but wide of 
the mark. Then a dozen stones fell 
round them, and they heard running 
feet, and the cry of **The Witch! The 
Witch!’’—cry so ominous, so cruel, so 
deadly, cry fraught with fate for so 
many poor creatures—followed them. 
But they were within five paces of 
the door now, and if he could lift her 
to the window— 

“Quick!’’ she murmured in his ear. 
“The key! The key is in the lock!” 

She had her wits, too, then, and her 
courage! He felt a glow of exalta- 
tion, his arm pressed her more closely 
to him. ‘Unlock it!’’ he answered, 
and letting her go, having now no 
fear that she would faint or fall, he 
turned on the rabble with his bar. 

But they were for words, not blows, 
a rabble of cowards and women. 
They turned tail with screams and 
fled to a distance, more than one fall- 
ing in the sudden volte face. He 
made no attempt to pursue them 
along the rampart, but looked be- 
hind him, and found that she had 
opened the door and taken out the 
key. She was waiting for him to 
enter. 

He sprang up the steps, passed 
her, and she closed the door, shut- 
ting out in a moment the hootings 
of the returning women. While she 
locked it on the inside, he raised the 
bars and slid them across it, breath- 
ing a little quickly. Then, not till 
then, he turned to her. 

Her face averted, she was stanch- 
ing the blood which trickled from her 
cheek. ‘It was the child’s mother!” 
she said. ‘‘I went toher. I thought 
—that she would believe. Please get 
me—some water. Quickly, please! I 
must go to her. She will be fright- 
ened.”’ 

He was astonished: on fire himself, 
with every pulse beating madly, he 
was prepared for her to faint, to fall, 
to fling herself into his arms; pre- 
pared for everything but this seif- 
forgetfulness. ‘‘Water?”’ he said doubtfully—‘‘but had you 
not better—take some wine?”’ 

“To wash! To wash!” 
“How can I go to her in this state? 
the shutters.” 

A stone had just passed through one of the panes; the 
rout of women was gathering before the house; the step 
was urgently necessary. Fortunately the Royaumes’ house, 
like all in the Corraterie--which formed an inner line of de- 
fence pierced by the Tartasse Gate—had outside shutters 
capable of being raised from within. He closed them and 





she replied—almost sharply. 
And please to shut 
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found when he turned from the task, and 
peered through the gloom—a small round 
hole in each shutter making things dimly 
visible—that Anne was gone. She had with- 
drawn, doubtless, to soothe and comfort and 
support her mother. 

He could not but love her the more for it. 
He could not but respect her the more for 
her courage, for her tender thoughtfulness, 
her self-abnegation. But when the heart is full 
and would unburden itself, when the brain 
teems with pent-up thoughts, when the ex- 
citement of action and of peril wanes, and the 
mind would fain tell and hear, and compare 
and remember, then to be alone, to be soli- 
tary, is to sink below one’s self. 

For a time, while his pulses still beat high, 
while the heat of battle still wrought in him, 
and the noise without continued, and there 
seemed a prospect of things to be done, 
he stood up against this. Thump! Thump! 
They were stoning the shutters. He hastened 
to place the settle across the hearth, and so 
cut off the firelight that else might betray 
those in the room to eyes peeping through 
the holes. By and by the shrill vixenish 
cries rose louder, he caught the sound of 
voices in altercation, and of hoarse orders; 
and then slowly and reluctantly the babel 
seemed to pass away. An anxious moment 
followed: fearfully he listened tor that knock 
of the law, that official summons which must 
make all his efforts useless. But it did not 
come. 

It was when the silence which ensued had 
lasted some minutes that the strangeness 
and aloofness of the darkened room began to 
weigh on his spirits. His eyes had adapted 
themselves to the gloom, and he could make 
out the shapes of the furniture. But it was 
morning! It was day! Outside, the city 
was beginning to go about its ordinary 
work, its ordinary life. The streets were 
filling, the classes were mustering. And he 
sat here! The longer he stared into the 
strange, depressing yloom, the further he 
seemed from life; the more solitary, the 
more hopeless, the more ominous seemed 
his position. 

Alone with two women, whose doom seemed 
sealed! Whose pains and ultimate fate, the 
brawl in which he had but now taken part 
foreshadowed too clearly! For thus and with 
as little cause perished in those days thou- 
sands of the helpless and the friendless. 
Alone with them, under the roof from which 
all others had fled, barred with them behind 
the gloomy shutters until the hour came, and 
their fellows, shuddering, cast them out, 
what chance had he of escaping their lot? 

Or what desire to escape it? None, he told 
himself bravely. None! But he who fights 
best when blows are to be struck and things 
can be done, finds it much harder to sit still 
where it is the inevita able » that must be faced. 
And though Claude told himself that he had 
no desire to escape, since escape for her was 
impossible, his mind —— desperately the 
means of saving all. The frontier lay but a 
league away. Conce salen they might lower 
i aselves from the wall by night; conceiv- 

bly his strength might avail to carry her 
cas Pat to the frontier. But alas! the crime 
of witchcraft knew no frontier; the reputa- 
tion of a witch, once thrown abroad, flew fast 
as the swiftest horse. Before they had been 
three days in Savoy, the women would be re- 
ported, seized and examined, and their fate 
at Faucigny or Bonneville would be no less 
tragic than in the Bourg du Four of Geneva. 

Yet something could surely be done? But 








what? The bravest caught in a net struggles 
the most desperately and involves himself 
the most hopelessly. And Claude felt him- 
self caught in a net. He felt the deadly 
meshes cling about his limbs, the ropes fet- 
ter and numb him. From the sunshine of 
youth, from freedom, from a life without 
care, he had passed in a few days, as it 
seemed, into the grip of this anz igke, this 
dire necessity, this dark antechamber of 
death. Was it wonderful that for a moment, 


| recognizing the sacrifice he was called upon 
| to mz ke and its inefficacy to save, he re- 
belled against the love that had drawn him 
to this fate? That had led him to this? That 


in others’ eyes had ruined him? For a mo- 
ment,a moment only. Then, his heart burst- 
ing with pity for her, with love for her, he 


was himself. If it must be, it must be. The 
prospect was dark as the room in which he 
confined and stifling, sordid, shame- 
ful; the end one which would make his name 
a marvel and an astonishment. But the pros- 
pect and the end were hers too; they would 
face them together. Haply he might spare 
her some one pang, give her some one mo- 
ment of happiness, the support of one at 
least who knew her pure. and spotless. ‘And 
while he thought of it—surprise of surprises 
—he bowed his head on his folded arms and 
wept. 

Not in pity for himself, but for her. It was 
the thought of her, of her gentleness, her lov- 
ing nature, her harmlessness—and the end 
this, the reward this—which overcame him; 
which swelled his breast until only tears 
could relieve it. He saw her as a dove in 
cruel hands; and the pity which, had there 
been chance or hope or any to smite, would 
have been rage, could find no other outlet. 
He wept like a woman, but for her. 

Not that she, who stood at the staircase 
door gazing at him, with a something almost 
divine in her face—a something that was nei- 
ther love nor compassion, maid’s fancy nor 
mother’s care, but a mingling of all these— 
bled for 


stood; 


could not know this. Her heart 
him, her arms in fancy went round him, in 
faneyv his head was on her breast, she com- 


forted him. She, who a moment before had 
almost sunk down on the stairs, worn out by 
her sufferings and the strain of hiding them 
from loving eyes, forgot her weakness in per- 
fect thought of him. 

She had no contempt for his tears. She 
had seen him stand between herself and her 





| 


tormentors, she had seen the flash of his eye, 
heard the t f hi ice, knew him fear- 
less. But the fate, for which long thought 
and many hours on her knees had prepared 






her—so that it seemed but a black and bitter 
passage with peace beyond—appalled her for 
him and so might well appall him. The cour- 
age of men is Active, of women passive; with 
a woman’s instinct she knew this, allowed for 
it, and allowed too for another thing—that he 
was fasting. 

When he looked up, startled by the tinkle 
of pewter, she was kneeling between the set- 
tle and the fire preparing food. He flattered 
himself that in the dark she had passed him 
without seeing him; and when he had re- 
gained his self-control, he stepped to the 
settle-back and looked over it at her. 

“You did not see me?’’ he said in a low 
voice. 

She did not answer at once, but finished 
what she was doing. Then she stood up and 
silently handed him a bowl. ‘‘The bread is 
on the table,’ she said, indicating it. She 
was woman, and, dark as it was, she kept the 
disfigured cheek averted from him. 

He would have replied, but she made a 
sign to him to eat, and seating herself on 
a stool in the corner with her plate on her 
lap, set him an example. Apart from her 
weary and hopeless attitude, and the droop 
of head and arms, he might have deemed the 
scene in which they had taken part a figment 
of his brain, a dream, a delusion. But round 
them was the gloom of the closed room! 

“You did not see me?’’ he repeated me- 
chanically. 

She stood up abruptly. 
never seen you!’ she cried; and the pain 
in her voice bore witness to her words. ‘It 
is the worst, it is the bitterest thing of all! 
of all!’ she repeated. The settle was be- 
tween them, and she rested her hands on the 
back of it. He stooped and in the darkness 
covered them with kisses, while his breas 
heaved with the swell of the storm which 
she had cut short. ‘‘For the rest I was pre- 
pared,”’ she continued. ‘I was ready, I am 
ready. I have seen for weeks the hopeless- 
ness of it, the certain end, the fate before 
us. 1 have counted the cost and I have 
learned to look beyond for—for all we de- 
sire. It is a sharp passage and peace. But 
you—"' her voice did not break but continued 
on the same tragic note of monotony—‘‘are 
outside the sum and spoil all. A little suf- 
fering will kill her, a little, a very little fear. 
I doubt if she will live to be removed hence. 
And I—I can suffer. 1 have known all, I have 
foreseen all—long! ®I have learned to think 
of it, and I can learn by God's help to bear 
it! And in a little while it will be over and 
I shall be at rest. But you—you—"’ 

Her voice broke, her head sank forward 
and his lips met hers in a first kiss; a kiss, 
moistened by the tears that ran unchecked 
down his tace. Fora long minute there was 
silence in the room, a silence broken only by 
the low inarticulate murmur of love—love 
whispered brokenly on her tear-wet lips, on 
her cold closed eyelids. She made no at- 
tempt to withdraw her face, and presently 
the murmur grew to fond words of triumph, 
of love that mocked at peril, mocked at 
shame, mocked at death, having assurance 
of its own, having assurance of her. 

They fell on her ears as rose-leaves on the 
sward on summer evenings; and slowly into 
the grief-stricken pallor of her face, the 
whiteness of her closed eyelids, crept a ten- 
der blush. Strange that for a few brief mo- 
ments they were happy; strange, proof mar- 
vellous of the dominance of the inner life 
over the outer, of love over death. 

‘*My love, my love!” 

“Again!”’ 

‘My love, my love!” 

But at length she came to herself, she re- 
membered. ‘You will go?’ she said. And 
she put him from her gently and held him 
at arm's-length, her hands on his shoulders. 
“You will go, my love? It is all you can do 
forme. You will go and live?” 

‘‘Without you?” 

“Yes. Better, a hundred times better so— 
for me.”’ 

‘‘And for me? 
and her?” 

“It is impossible. 

“Nothing is impossible--to love,’’ he an- 
swered proudly. ‘‘The nights are long, the 
wall is not too high! No wall is too high 
for love. It is but a league to the frontier, 
and I am strong.”’ 

‘*Who would receive us?” she asked sadly. 
“Who would shelter us? There, if we were 
not held for sorcery we should be handed 
over to the Inquisition.” 

“We might gain friends?” 

“With what? No,” she continued anx- 
iously, her hands cleaving more tightly to 


“T would I had 








Why may I not save you— 


” 


him, “you must go, dear love. You must 
go. It is all you can do for me, and it is 
much. Oh, indeed, it is much!” 


He drew her to him as near as the settle 
would permit, until she was kneeling on it, 
and in spite of her faint resistance he could 
look into her eyes. ‘*Were you in my piace, 
would you leave me?’’ he asked. 

“Yes!” she lied brav ely, ‘1 would.’ 

But the flash of indignation in her eyes 
gave her voice the lie, and he laughed joy- 
fully. “You would not!” he said. “You 
would not leave me on this side of death!” 

She tried to protest. 

“Nor will I you,” he continued, stopping 
her mouth with fresh kisses. ‘‘Nor will I 
you till death! Did you think me a coward?” 
He held her from him and looked into her re- 
proachful eyes. ‘Or a Tissot? Tissot left 
you. Or Louis Gentilis?” 

But she made him know that he was none 
of these in a way that satisfied him; and a 
moment later her mother’s voice called her 
from the room. He thought that matter set- 
tled, having no experience of a woman’s will: 
and in her absence he betook himself to ex- 
amining the defences of the house. He re- 
placed the bar which he had wrested from 
the window; wedging it into its socket witha 
morsel or two of molten lead. The windows 
of the bedrooms—his own and Louis’s—looked 
into a narrow lane that ran parallel with the 
ramparts; but not only were they almost too 
small to permit the passage of a full-grown 
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BE INDEPENDENT 


It’s Easy to Shake Off the Coffee Habit 


There are many people who make tlie 
humiliating acknowledgment that they are 
dependent upon Coffee to ‘‘brace them up”’ 
every little while. These have never 
learned the truth about Postum Cereal 
Coffee which makes leaving off coffee a 
simple matter and brings health and 
strength in place of coffee ills. A lady 
of Davenport, Iowa, who has used Postum 
Food Coffee for five years is competent to 
talk upon the subject. She says: 

“‘T am a school teacher and during extra 
work when I thought I needed to be braced 
up I used to indulge in rich, strong coffee 
of which I was very fond and upon which 
I thought I was dependent. 

‘“‘T began to have serious heart palpita- 
tion and at times had sharp pains around 
the heart and more or less stomach trouble. 
I read about Postum and got some to try. 
I dropped coffee, took up the Postum and 
it worked such wonders for me that many 
of my friends took it up. 

‘Tn a short time I was well again, even 
able to attend evening socials. And I did 
not miss my coffee at all. Now I can 
truthfully say that I have been zepaid 
fully for the change I made. I have no 
indications of heart disease and not once 
in the past four years have I had a sick 
headache or bilious spell. 

“My father, 78 years old, is a Postum 
enthusiast and feels that his good health 
in a large measure is due to the 6 cups of 
good Postum which he enjoys each day.”’ 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 
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man, they were strongly barred. Against 
such a rabble as had assaulted Anne, or 
even a more formidable mob, the house was 
secure. But if the law intervened— 

He fell to thinking of that, arrested in the 
middle of the darkened room that was begin- 
ning to take on a familiar look. The day was 
passing; all without remained quiet; nothing 
had happened. Was it possible that nothing 
would happen? That the girl through long 
brooding exaggerated the peril? That the 
worst to be feared was such an outbreak 
as had occurred that morning? Such an out- 
break as might not take place again, since 
mobs were proverbially fickle. 

He dwelt awhile on this aspect of the 
matter. Then he recalled Basterga’s threats 
and the Syndic’s face; and his heart sank, as 
lead sinks. The rumor so quickly, so magic- 
ally spread—by what hints, what innuendoes, 
what cunning inquiries, what subtle looks, 
what references to the old invisible bedrid- 
den woman, he could not guess—that evil 
rumor bore witness to a malice and a thirst 
for revenge which were not likely to stop at 
it. And Louis’s flight? And Grio’s? And 
Basterga’s—for he did not return? To be- 
lieve that all these, taken together—these 
and the outrage of the morning—portended 
anything but evil, anything but the worst, 
called for a hopefulness that even his youth 
and his love could not compass. 

Yet when she descended he met her with 
brave looks. 

(To be continued) 
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The Fisher 


By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S. 


HE FISHER MARTEN deserves to be 
much better known than he generally 
is, if only on account of his own good 

opinion of himself, his wonderful cunning 
and shrewd intelligence. 

One of the largest and handsomest of the 
martens, he has also agility, strength and 
endurance for any two of his kind put to- 
gether. Measuring about three feet in length, 
with a slim, vigorous body, the Fisher will 
travel enormous distances in a single night, 
bounding lightly up into the air, with his 
nose turned up in order to catch every little 
whiff of scent, outwitting other animals and 
the cleverest trappers, and making himself at 
home wherever he happens to find himself. 

He generally chooses as his hunting 
grounds the thickly covered hills and ridges 
where the hemlock and spruce grow in abun- 
dance, but he is as much at home on the 
tree tops as on the ground, and can sleep as 
soundly in a low hollow of a tree, as ona 
branch of a fir tree, where he will lie stretched 
out in the sunshine like any old cat. 


A Courageous Little Beast 


As for fear, he does not know what it is. 
He will not only face but actually kill a 
Canadian porcupine, and doesnot even ap- 
pear to mind the quills which penetrate his 
body. He is not particularly fond of meet- 
ing an old bear with cubs, but is generally 
clever enough to steal her cubs while she goes 
off on some little expedition of her own, while 
instances have been related of the Fishers in 
the Rocky Mountains even killing young 
grizzlies. 

As for man, he appears to laugh at him, 
and his designs for trapping wild animals. 
He will pull a marten trap open and take out 
the bait, whether alive or dead; he will tear 
a pine marten or mink to pieces in no time 
and carry it off, or drag the trap over some 
rough projection in order to spring it and 
make off more often than not without having 
received so much as a scratch. 

But perhaps his cleverest trick is, when he 
finds a trapper is following his trail, to go 
behind the trapper and follow his, so that 
while the unconscious trapper is walking 
after the Fisher, the Fisher is keeping com- 
pletely out of danger by following the trap- 
per. Many a useless mile has the trapper 
walked in this manner, and many good baits 
has he lost by the very same shrewd cunning 
animal he is trying to trace and catch. 

But when once he is really frightened, the 
Fisher—always the wildest of the wild—shows 
a strength and agility truly marvellous. He 
will bound in the air and jump from tree to 
tree, and when actually caught is one of the 
most miserable and pathetic creatures on 
the face of the earth. The anguish in his 
eyes is heartbreaking, while his desperate 
and pitiful endeavors to get away are never 
to be forgotten when once seen. 


Cunning and Crafty 


But even then he will not give in. He will 
use every device, every opportunity and 
stratagem, to get away, and more often than 
not his wonderful strength and cunning will 
enable him to get out when it would seem 
almost impossible. And when he has es- 
caped, he is as daring and impudent as ever, 
and will even venture into the very places 
where he has already nearly lost his life. 

In some ways, the name is somewhat of 
a misnomer, for although fond of fish the 
Fisher often frequents swamps and moun- 
tain places quite away from the vicinity of 
water. His chief food seems to be hare’s 
flesh, squirrels, rats and mice, grouse, small 
birds and frogs, and any bait he can find. 
He is also extremely fond of catnip and beech- 
nuts, and in times of dearth does not appear 
to mind what his food is. 

The Fisher is a great traveller, and ranges 
all over the greater part of North America, 
from as far north as Alaska to the upper part 
of Texas. But no matter where his home 
may be, the Fisher is always the same strong, 
shrewd, quick animal; a clever and vigorous 
hunter, a daring and cunning strategist, with 
a happy-go-lucky manner that makes him 
doubly interesting to all who meet him. 
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2 jad, ) 
dozen assorted flies, one soft rubber frog, one spring hook, one trolling spoon, 


A high-grade outfit for all kinds of 
fishing, consisting of a fine hexag- 
onal 3-jointed full nickel- 
mounted split bamboo rod, 
with extra tip, 
6 strips to each 
joint, and silk. 
wound tie guides, 
length 8 to 9 feet, 
weight § to 91 
ounces; 1 finely 
nickeled double 
multiplying 
reel, 25 yards 
finest silk line, 
half dozen assort- 


ind 


one six-foot gut leader, and half dozen sinkers. 


ed hooks, half 
SEND 


50c. DEPOSIT and we will send the outfit by express C. O. D., Subject to examination, balance, $2.00 and express charges, to be paid 
express agent after outfit is examined and found perfectly satisfactory and equal to fishing outfits small town dealers sell at $5.00 up, other- 


wise we will refund your 50c. 
Order today or write for our 


FREE SPORTING GOODS CATALOG 


which quotes exact factory prices on fishing tackle, 
nets, seines, tents and sportsmen’s goods of al! kinds. 





JOHN M. 


SMYTH CO., 


150-158 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








free in your home and not a cent to be paid 
if the machine is not satisfactory. Write 


for catalogue and save $10 to $45. 
Cash Buyers Union, Dept. A, Chicago 





PARALYSIS 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures FREE. 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Years of use has made 


Morgan & Wright Tires 


most favorably known throughout all our land. 


THEY ARE BETTER TODAY THAN EVER. 








Besides being made of the very best materials, 
their construction is conceded to be the most 
perfect of any bicycle tire on the market. 


Easiest to Ride—Easiest to Repair—and at Prices that are Right. 
Insist on having them on your wheel, and you’!l be satisfied. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 




















ELECTRIC VICTORIA 


MARK XxXxXI 








This vehicle presents the most effective combination of art and 
utility to be found in a single-seated electric automobile. Its 
rt, elegance and ease of control adapt it admirably to 
’ use. The new model has various improvements in- 
cluding noiseless driving gears and removable battery covers. 
Our New Catalogue will be mailed on request. 
In print and illustration this catalogue is the most artistic book 
of its kind ever issued. The pictures and descriptions cover 
the full line of Columbia automobiles, including electric 
Runabouts, Victorias, Phaetons, Surreys, Ton- 
neaus, Cabriolets, Coupes, Broughams, Hansoms, 
Busses, Special Service and Delivery Wagons, 
Trucks and the new 24-H. P. Columbia Gasoline 
Touring Car. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 
Boston, 74-76-78 Stanhope St. Chicago, 1421 Michigan Ave. 























THE BEST OF ALL PNEUMATIC TIRES 


GaJ Tires 


WEEKLY 


A Tenderfoot 
Fisherman 
in Montana 





By Dan Beard 


T WAS THE SEARCH for real wild and 
| woolly trout, trout which know not the 

price or names of the feathered lures in 
one’s fly-book; it was the search for the 
aboriginal fish of the West, which landed 
us at Selish, a small station in Montana, 
situated on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in the Flathead Indian Reservation. 
The station is close to the shores of the 
Jocko, and its background is a big butte of 
the color of drab plush. There is a stony 
road which winds around the steep sides of 
the butte until it finds a passage up the 
rugged course of a torrent-worn gully, to 
the dry, hot, elevated prairie north. From 
their sources in the glacial lakes, cradled 
’mid lofty mountains, several trout-streams 
of clear cold water cross the Flathead plain, 
hurrying on to join the Pend d’Oreille River; 
there are also occasional muddy pools inhab- 
ited by strange spotted frogs, and other 
ponds whose snow-white edges tell of alkali 
deposits and scab lands. Along the edges of 
the difterent waters, kill-deer, spotted sand- 
pipers, solitary sand-pipers, yellow-legs, 
greater yellow-legs, long-billed curlews and 
jack-snipe, wade in happy security. Scat- 
tered over the prairie are bunches of half- 
wild cattle and horses, and in the _heat- 
vibrating air over their backs sail hawks 
great and small. These birds seem to be 
omnipresent on all the Western plains, where 
they have an inexhaustible supply of small 
mammals on which to prey. Now and then 
an old hen grouse with a brood of fuzzy little 
chicks gives a warning call, and the young 
birds scatter and hide their dust-colored bod- 
ies on the dust-colored ground. Occasionally 
the long graceful torm of the harmless bull- 
snake, with its pretty yellow stripes, may be 
seen gliding out of our way, and myriads of 
fat giant crickets, as big as the brown wood- 
frogs of New York, hop clumsily out of the 
horses’ tracks, chirping as they go. 

Everything is strange to a tenderfoot from 
the East. Half-breed cowboys in leather 
chaps ornamented with fringe and insets of 
squares of red cloth, walk awkwardly about, 
proud of their brilliant red silk handker- 
chiefs, which are knotted about their swarthy 
necks, and of the beautiful buckskin cuffs and 
hatbands adorned with patterns of stained 
porcupine quills. Old Indians, with long iron- 
gray hair falling on their shoulders from be- 
neath the broad brims of their drab Quaker 
hats, talk together in guttural grunts. Prone 
on the ground in the shade of the trader’s 
store recline young Indian bucks in pictu- 
resque blanket leggings, blanket wraps and 
beaded moccasins, 
their glossy black 
hair hanging in 
braids in front of 
their shoulders and 
terminating in 
bunches of red 
flannel. 

Sin - yale-a-min 
is 3,900 feet above 
the sea; it is a love- 
ly, romantic little 
lake that occupies 
a depression in the 
Mission Range,and 
it was our destina- 
tion; but time is 
of little impor- 
tance to the butter- 
chinned priests,the 
‘‘breeds,”’ traders, 
“Injuns” and 
squaw-men of the 
Mission, and it was 
late ere we got a _~ 
start. 

The rude trail 
led us over cordu- 
roy bridges, half 
washed away, and 
sometimes under tall, ghostly, dead trees, 
whose lofty tops seemed to pierce the 
clouds. We were climbing, ever climbing 
with the voices of the waters always within 
hearing, now gurgling, now babbling for 
all the world like the sound of the many 
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SHOE 


The 
“Canterbury” 


Button Oxford. Patent 
Colt Vamp. Seamless 
top of dull finished 
kid—A new creation. 


The 
Foot-Form Shoe 


No go-ahead man wants to waste 
time trying experiments on his feet. 
Strenuous people require an easy- 
going shoe. One made on anatom- 
ical foot-shapes in endless variety. 
Just one make of shoes made that 
way—the “Florsheim” shoe—that means the inside of 
the shoe is in the form of your foot. There’s a “‘ Flor- 
sheim” shoe for every foot. 

The same materials—and bench-work and style—and 
fit—and finish that you would get for $8 to $12, if made- 
to-measure by an exclusive custom shoe-maker. 

Most styles sell for $5.00—‘ Florsheim ”’ 
woven in the strap, or stamped in the sole 
Find a dealer who sells the ‘‘ Florsheim’ shoe. He’ll tell you shoe 
truths—* Florsheim” Shoe truths. Send today for 1903 Booklet 
Free. ‘The Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting.” 
FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess a copy of the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


by WitiiaM H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is admitted 
by physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 

Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions”? and 

Table of Contents, also our 100- 

illustrated catalogue of books of seats eg 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 





























ry You can make BIG 
Stereopticons wowy Butertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
% With small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings, Our Entertainment Sup- 
ly Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
'HICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUCKY PIN! 


Oxidized Silver, Ruby Eyes 
Unique—Attractive--Appeals to every- 
body. Sent me paid for 26 cts. fe 
or Silver. Order to-day. You'll be delighted. 

THE J. ARTHUR CO. 

124 Colonial Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0. 





















= 
FREE OF CHARGE! 
POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 

The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 
ever invented for the positive, permanent removal of all 
Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 
trolysis; also effectually removes Mules, Warts, 
Red Veins and other facial blemishes. Ladies can 
operate in the privacy of their own homes with 
results as positive as can be obtained by skilled 
Te You can have this apparatus Free 
of all cost. Send for full particulars, 


D. J. MAHLER, 709 Matth St.. Provid 
ure, per- 
manent, safe. Our “Starter” free. Address 


Agents 0. E. LEWIS, MILWAUKEE, 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles, 
Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. 
Samples and valuable booklet, “Weddin, AND CITY FREE, 
J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 














, KR. I. 








SURE—PERMANENT INCOME 
$25.00 WEEKLY lowest estimate. 
NEW PLAN of investment; s 











Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours... 
Via New York Central — Lake Shore Route, . . 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 
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voices of a gay picnic party in the woods. 
When the glint of water through the trees 
announced the end of our journey, it was 
1 A.M., and although it was beginning to 
rain, we did not wait to 


10 DAYS’ 


pitch tents, but pump- FREE 
ing wu ur air mat- 
The Best Offer Ever Made ron A igo ouretiing TRIAL 






our sleeping - bags, we 
crawled in and fell 
asleep while the rain 
was pattering on the 
canvas flaps over our 


Comfort, Peat and yore oor — it. You =e have tried others, 
— do not judge Terry’s by that standard. It is safe, automaticall usted, 
easily sharpened and cleaned. 7“ 
We will send a for ten days’ free trial, without deposit, and postage paid, 
any of the following: 


SHAVE 
YOURSELF 





faces. $1.50 Razor in metal case . ° $1.50 aes Machine and Strop $2.00 
With the true hos- Case No. 1.—Razor in leather case P ° Py ° ‘ . 2.00 
italit f the West = “«< « 9,—-Razor and one extra blade, in ‘leather case 3.00 
pital 7 oC e€ est, a « & 4,—-Razor and three extra blades, in leather case 5.00 
“ “ §8,—Razor two extra blades, stropping machine and strop, moroc co case 700 


party of biologists came 
into our camp next 
morning with a pressing 
invitation to breakfast 
with them, which we 
promptly accepted, and 
did ample justice to our 
first meal in the Rocky 
Mountains. It was a 
two-mile pull to the 
head of the greenish- 
blue-colored glacial Sin- 
yale-a-min Lake—two 
miles with the Oregon, a 
clumsy, heavy skiff of 
“Injun’’ build; two 
miles with one long, 
roughly hewn oar and 
one short one, the latter with a paddle 
blade of pine nailed to a bark-covered stick. 
But I bent cheerfully to my task, for the 
waters were virgin waters as far as fly -fishing 
was concerned. On all sides of the lake rise 
the mountains whose rounded forms show the 
grinding and smoothing effects of ice. Great 
swaths have been cut through the trees by 
terrific avalanches. A grand forest of white 
cedar (arbor vite) trees of gigantic propor- 
tions covers the rocky shores of the Sin-yale- 
a-min Creek, rearing their stately heads to 
dizzy heights; the irregularities of the ground 
cause the fallen trees to rest at all angles, and 
the density of the foliage overhead makes 
twilight at midday. This, with the dashing 
waters and the thick beds of moss, produces 
a weird effect in the wild gorge through 
which the creek flows. 

At last we found a spot uncontaminated by 
man, and more beautiful than any of his 
clumsy attempts at landscape-gardening. 
About a half mile back from the lake, the 
stream is a succession of falls whose source 
is concealed by the thick foliage, producing 

a unique effect; it looks as if the water was 
pouring down from the sky itself. The lich- 
ens and moss grow with a luxuriance I never 
saw elsewhere. In the lake and at right 
angles to the mouth of this stream a dead 
and denuded arbor vite is lodged on the 
submerged delta, and although the water of 
the creek could flow under the log, for rea- 
sons of its own it deflects and flows parallel 
with the tree. Making the Oregon fast with 
a withe and a stone, I waded out to the log 
and cast my flies down. the current to a point 
where the small end of the giant timber was 
sunk in the deep and blue waters of the lake. 
As soon as my flies settled, I had a double 
strike, and landed a couple of ten- or twelve- 
inch rainbow trout, but their size somewhat 
disappointed me. Although we had canned 
goeds galore at the camp, I thought these 
cold-bodied, pink-fleshed fish would be a 
welcome addition to our menu, and so I 
made another and another cast, and soon 
had such a fine string of fish that I became 
more particular as to the length of the trout 
hooked. 

Going on this principle, the next time I 
found a ten-inch trout was hooked, I steered 
the fighting fish right into the swiftest wa- 
ters to give it a chance to break loose and 
escape. There was a mighty splash, and my 
trout disappeared, while the line started di- 
rectly out to sea. In my utter astonishment 


SIT DOWN NOW AND SEND FOR ONE 
FREE booklet on reasons for self-shaving and how to use a razor 


THE TERRY MFG. COMPANY, 139 Michigan Street, TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 




















Send your name and address and we will mail you 
36 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 10 cts. 
each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to will pur- 
chase one or more piece at sight. When sold send 
us the $3.60 and we will send you promptly by 


a bors League Baseball Outfit FREE 


containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base- 
ball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher's Mitt, 1 Catcher’s 
Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base Ball Rules. Here 
is a chance to get a complete outfit without costing 
you a penny. Jim dandy goods and latest league 
pattern. This outfit would cost you at least $3.00 in 
any store that handles sporting goods. 


Form a Baseball Club 


Get nine boys in your locality and organize a base- 
ball club for the summer. Let each boy earn his 
share in this large outfit by selling four pieces of 

ewelry. This will take but a few minutes of each 

y’s time, and will be a source of enjoyment for the 
whole summer season. We will guarantee you hon- 
orable treatment and shall expect you to treat us the 
same. Such an offer as we make you has never been 
made before by any reliable concern. Your credit is 
good with us, and we trust you for the JEWELRY un- 
til you have sold it. Write today. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
7 Dept. 1, BOSTON, MASS. il 


Gala Dress 


During June, July and 
August the HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE will have four ver 
attractive cruises to NORWAY, THE 
NORTH CAPE AND SPITZBERGEN, of 16 
to 23 days’ duration, and a 


Norway : ‘ ecial cruise of 22 days to 


e capitals of NORWAY, 
WEDE EN, RUSSIA AND 
DENMARK, by te palatial steamers AU- 
GUSTE VICTORIA AND  PRINZESSIN 
VICTORIA LUISE, Rates, including or ex- 
cluding all side trips, will be 
d quoted on demand. All ap- 
we en — are strictly first 
Special Notice 
Cruise of 43 days to pat SWE- 
| Russia DEN, RUSSIA and D: NMARK. 
including all expenses, short trips, guides’ fees, &c., by 


$200 and nee 
For particulars and 
Express S. S. Bismarck, leaving New York July 4, 1903 


other information 


HAMBURG= AMERICAN LINE 


35, 37 Broadway, New York 




















HOWARD 
Obesity Ointment 


Is a Simple, Harmless and 
Inexpensive 


EXTERNAL REMEDY 


It removes fat from that part of 
the body to which it is ag 

restoring the natural bloom of 
youth, leaving no wrinkles or 
flabbiness. 













No nauseous drugs that ruin 
the stomach; no dieting; no 
change of habits whatever. 








The application is simplici 
itself. You merely apply the 
ointment to the part you wish 
reduced, then literally “wash 

the fat away” without 
“Pra, injury to the most deli- 
Sra cate skin. 








refund your money. 
Weare the largest house 
in the business and one of the 
oldest (Established 1858). Our 


CREDIT There are occa- 
sions when nothing but 
a Diamond will meet require- 
ments. The lover plights his 

troth with the sparkling gem | prices are from 10 to 20 per cent 
which lasts forever, and whichevery | lower than retail jewelers. 
day during life reminds the loved | write today for our illustrated catalog 
one of the giver’s love and gen- | which answers every question you can 
erosity. No lover is too poor to buy | ask about our goods, prices, system, etc. 
a Diamond on the LOFTIS SYSTEM. | It is worth its weight in gold to any person 
He simply makes a selection from our | interested in Diamonds, At same time ask 
Catalogue, and we deliver the diamond | for our unique Cash Offer which will permit 
at his home or place of business, and | you to weara Fifty Dollar Diamond for less 
allow him to keep it a reasonable length of | than ten cents per week. As a savings propo- 
time for examination. We require only one- | Sition, Diamonds will pay five times better 
fifth of the price as a first payment, allowing | than a savings bank. Let us tell you how. 


the balance to be paid in eight equal monthly LOFTIS BROS. & co. 


payments. We pay all delivery charges—there is 
Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, 


no risk, expense or obligation attached in mak- 

; tectiaes, rs A 

ing a selection. We give a written guarantee Dept. E 38, 92, 94, 96 and 98 Stat St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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WE GUARANTEE RESULTS AND REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF NOT SATISFIED 


On receipt of request, we will send you our book 
on obesity, which gives cases and facts of the new 
discovery—a cure by absorption. 


THE HOWARD CO. 
No. 6 West 22d Street, New York 































Suite 143 


RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Drafts Sent Anywhere FREE 



































permit exchanges at full prices at any time, and 
if goods are not -just as represented, promptly 


ME=-GRIM-INE 


A positive, permanent cure for ME-GRIM (a half headache) and all other forms of 
Headache and Neuralgia. I will stop 500,000 headaches, by distributing this number 
of free sam tes of ME-GRIM-INE to all sufferers who will send to me—to prove that 


Cures Headaches and Neuralgia 


VLAD 




























Keep your [loney until 
satisfied with benefit 
you receive. Then 
send One Dollar. 


ic Foot — the wonderful Michigan external 
anue which has been so successful in relieving all 
kinds of acute and chronic rheumatism, are now being 
sent all over the world on approval—without one cent 
in advance. If the sufferer is satisfied with the bene- 
fit received, he is expected to send one dollar for 
them, otherwise no money is asked or accepted. 





“French and Injun” 


ROBERT MANTEL, * famous tragedian, says of ME-GRIM-INE: “Forward 
me two boxes of ME-GRIM-INE at once. It is the greatest headache and neuralgia 
cure ever known—it acts like magic.” Send your address to-day for a free sample 
which will prove what ME-GRIM-INE will do. Sold by all druggists. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL ME-GRIM-INE CO. 
185 North Main St. South Bend, Ind. 


1 allowed the line to run, and it was not until 
two hundred feet of braided oil silk had un- 
wound from the clicking reel that there was 
a pause. It was the fiercest onslaught I had 
ever experienced in many years of angling. 
The rush for my trout had in it all of the im- 


Ton a 











PP ne Boar, Tente=HOuse 





The Drafts are worn without the least inconven- 
ience, the sage being protected by the impervious 
backing. They relieve rheumatism in any part, bring- 
ing immediate rest and comfort to pain-racked bodies. 
No other rheumatic remedy has ever been successfully 
sent on approval, but we find the people willing poe 
glad to pay for Magic Foot Drafts, because they do 
bring relief even after everything else has failed. We 
have hundreds of letters full of thankfulness from 

rsons who tried Magic Foot Drafts—at first unwill- 
a gly—but at the urgent entreaty of relieved friends. 
Take a chance on the testi of the 
made well and write for a pair today to the MAGIC 
FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, RRi6 Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. When satisfied with benefit received, send 
One Dollar, but until then send NO money. Write 
today—Now. 
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petuosity and savageness of a tiger springing 
upon its prey. This was the first time I had 
ever wet a line in the Rocky Mountains, and 
I had no idea what sort of fish now had my 
hook, but I did know that a ten-inch trout is 
a good-sized mouthful for even a very large 
fish, so I stood in that ice water unmindful 
of the deadly numbness of my legs, and 
waited to give the creature time to gorge 
the bait. The fish was a primitive savage, 
and clinging manfully to the ten-inch trout, 
had run two hundred feet of line off a click- 
ing reel without grin | noticing the 
snubbing resistance of the silk. It was very 
exciting, but I was cool enough to give the 





creature time after the rush. Presently, the 


CHEAP RATES pe mone ng Washington, Oregon, 


We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., T325 Dearborn St. ,Chieago 





Sportsmans Favorite. 
pact,Complete. 


PY a. fOR Sone to es wy 
rankfort,Ki 


~ WEBaxter, fi 


| Baxter Outs 











Send for the buggy ~ 
want and Pc it 
We Make Ou 
direct to you, saving all profits. 
will save you money. 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., 


r om. every one of them, in our own eg 
Get our new Buggy Book, FRE 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


ne sell 
It 


176 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Lowers Your Possibilities 


Mentally, Physically 


Mal-Assimilation 





and Genitally 





Mental Symptoms 


The mental symptoms of mal-assimilation 
are: lack of concentrating power, failure of 
the memory, imperfect judgment, indispo- 
sition to use the will, worry, blues, despon- 
dency, irritability, lack of confidence in 
one’s self, in his friends, and even in his 
Creator. 


e 
Physical Symptoms 

The physical sy mptoms are an indispo- 
sition to exert one’s self, tired feeling, 
depression, heaviness of the body, im- 
perfect circulation, cold hands and 
feet, nervous twitching, neuraigia, and 
darting pains, complicated by mental 
symptoms. 


the preceding symptoms. 


degeneration and dissolution set in. 
throw the others out of gear. 
ual cannot assimilate the food which he is 








SPRINGFIELD, . January 9, 1903. 

Dr. Juttan P. Tuomas, 26 West 94th St., go York City. 
My Dear Doctor:—Three months’ treatment with you has 
increased my weight from 142 to 175 pounds, something I have 
longed for all my life, but never expected to a in. For 
twenty-six years I have been compelled to use a syringe daily, 
to keep my bowels open. I have not needed it for two months, 
thanks to your treatment. For years I have suffered from in- 
digestion and x assimilation of food, having more or less 
pain in my stomach and bowels all the time. Now I am well 
and happy, thanks, a thousand times, to you and your wonder- 


Send for ‘‘Sympt and C 


; Genital symptoms of mal-assimilation are failure of the 
Genital Symptoms organs to perform their functions properly, shown by 


irritation, inflammation, and even paralysis. 


Local Symptoms The next set of symptoms which make their appearance in 
one who is suffering from mal-assimilation is congestion in 

one or more of the various organs com s0sing your body. 

he weakest organs suffer first, but sooner or later 
All these troubles are caused by the fact that the individ- 


thereby; it is therefore evident that he should change his diet. 

By practical experience in thousands of cases, I have found that the more natural the 
food taken into the system, the more naturally it is assimilated, thus making the individual 
healthier, mentally, physically and genitally. 


A ae Man’s 


plicati of Mal-Assimilation’’ 










These symptoms are always complicated by 


Congestion may continue until 


eating, and rid his system of the poisons caused 


s Testimony 
ful system of dieting and exercise. You have simply performed 
a miracle on me and my gratitude is unbounded. You can 
safely refer inquirers to me and tell them that my business 
takes me out on the road four or five days each week, and I 
have Be lost a day from work since you commenced treating 
me. Yours in health and gratitude, 


4g ee 








Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread 


10 Cents for sample, or 50 Cents for 24 cakes. 





LET ME DIAGNOSE YOUR CASE 
Send for Measurement Blank and I will give my opinion of your case free 


If you have written me and have not beceived a Ee Seas BONS your letter has not been received. Try again. 


JULIAN P. THOMAS, M. D., “26 W. 94th St., New York 


cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality 
and Indigestion. Send in coin or money order 
Wholesale rates on application. 





























Gibson Proofs 


Proof in larger size 
of this exquisite 
head by Charles 
Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings which 
have appeared in 
Collier’s will be 
sent to any address 
ert eects for $2.00. Address 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416 W. 13th Street, New York. 














Ask and Find 


The man of the world seeks 
a perfect stimulant for his 
own personal cheer, comfort 
and hospitality. 





The physician needs 
the purest for his 
patient. 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The perfect 
Whiskey is 


BALTIMORERYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LaNAHAN @SON 
BALTIMORE and 


The First Bought 


The First Sought 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











PI NO DO YOU WANT A 
A GENUINE BARGAIN 
Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once, They include Steinways, Knabes, 
_— hers, Sterlings and other well known makes. Many 


‘annot be distinguished from new, yet all are offered ata 
oe eat discount. Uprights as low 


as $100. Also beautiful New 
Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine in- strument at $290, 
fully equal to many $400 pianos. 
Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about $5. Write for list 


and particulars. You make a great saving. Pianos warranted as 
represented, Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


Lyon & Healy 


19 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 


READ 


Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most Instructive Book ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject o! 


Breathing and 
Exercise 


64 pages. Fully Illustrated 
200,000 Already Sold 
Correct and Incorrect Breathing 
described by diagrams, ete. Book 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


P. VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1117 Hartford Bidg., New York 











Pose by Author 
«‘Breaging a chain” 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all start- 
ing and running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be 
attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 











22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 





Health restored 


Uv: . # cKs "ER ETU . a . 
ASTHMA ook : FREE. Dh. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SAVE YOUR PAPERS “@ COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Binder, fitted with patent clasps. Will hold fifty- 
two numbers of the paper. 
Price Pe Address Collier’s Weekly, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 








TREES best by Test—78 Years 
a Ni sery. 
Fruit Book free. 
Want MORE Jpn thes | PAY weet 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansvil Y.; Etc 





line began to aeore slowly about, and I judged 
the moment had arrived for me to strike, and 
carefully and slowly I reeled in the slack 
until I could ‘‘feel’” the fish. Then, with a 

uick movement of the wrist, I struck the 
barbed hook into its mouth. It is no simple 
thing to strike a fish successfully with a light 
fly rod and two hundred feet of line deep 
down in the blue water, but there was no 
doubt of the success of my efforts, for the 
fish ‘tput up” a wild and crazy fight, using 
neither the craft of a bass nor the judgment 
of a brook trout. But it had 
the impetuosity and fierce- 
ness of both combined, and 
soon ran out all but a round 
or two of my line, and I 
thought that I should lose 
him, for I doubted the power 
of my tackle to withstand the 
force of a direct pul]. Luck 
was with me, however, for the 
next rush was toward the 
shore, giving me the hoped- 
for opportunity to reel in some 
line and also a chance to run 
to the beach and pick up my 
landing-net, which I had not 
found necessary for the small 
trout. Up and down, out and 
in, my fish rushed, and then 
sulked in a most grievous 
manner. I reeled in slowly 
until I could see the dark 
back and slowly moving tail; 
carefully I steered the fish to 
the net, slipped the latter un- 
der it, and lifted a great black 
spotted trout from the water, the fish making 
a last, mighty struggle in the net. 

It was not until the excitement was over 
that I realized that there was no more sensa- 
tion in my legs than in a block of ice, and I 
scrambled out of the frigid water and sat on 
the shore until a vigorous rubbing and the 
warm sun’s rays had brought back life to 
my chilled limbs. Measuring from the tips 
of my fingers to the wrinkles in my coat 
sleeve at the shoulder, my first black spotted 
trout was the length of my arm, though not 
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a very large specimen of this kind of fish, 
Under favorable conditions the salmo purpu- 
ratus attains the weight of thirty pounds; 
but for exciting fun and fierce fighting 
qualities I recommend the smaller fish: the 
larger ones would no doubt smash your 
tackle and your landing net would not hold 
the monsters. 

Live bait at Sin-yale-a-min was apparently 
unattainable; there are no frogs in this high 
altitude, and minnow-nets were not part of 
the outfit. So it was known that I left camp 
with nothing but a book of 
artificial flies, and the rumor 
went abroad that my fish was 
caught with a fly, and the next 
arrival at camp greeted me 
with, ‘‘Hello! I congratulate 
you! Understand you are 
doing some great fly fishing. 
What makes me think so? 
Heard them talking about it 
down at the Mission.” 

The following day I initi- 
ated the speaker into the se- 
cret art of hooking two fish 
on one fly, and we captured 
a big Dolly Varden trout, 
known in Montana as bull 
trout. But it did not make 
as game a fight as its black- 
spotted relative, and after its 
first mad bull-like rush it 
threw up its hands, so to 
speak, and came to the net 
like a stick. In its first rush, 
this red spotted ‘‘bull’’ wound 
the line round and round a 
sunken bush, but my companion unwound the 
line with skill and patience, during which 
process the great trout could be distinctly 
seen swimming slowly about unmindful of the 
hook in its jaw. Since then I have caught 
larger fish and had many an exhilarating fight 
with the speckled beauties of the Selkirk, 
Rocky and Cascade Mountains; but the mem- 
ory of none of them affords such exquisite 
pleasure as the recollections of my first black 
spotted trout taken from the waters of Sin- 
yale-a-min in the snow-capped Mission Range. 





The Excursion : 


T 1Sa settled belief abroad that the entire 
| continent of America spends its summers 

in Europe. It is a settled belief in this 
country that too many Americans go abroad. 
Neither of these beliéfs has any real founda- 
tion. Only a very small proportion of our 
people have ever visited Europe, and there 
are great numbers who would immensely 
profit by such a trip. 

It is scarcely necessary at this date to dis- 
cuss the question of the profit an American 
may get in a properly planned trip abroad. 
This has long been conceded in the abstract, 
and its universal acceptance has led to very 
unwise methods for obtaining the opportu- 
nity. These in turn have led to very grave 
doubts on the part of people seriously inter- 
ested in this question as to whether, taking 
the usual circumstances into account, the, 
average trip to Europe is not a detriment. 
Take a very common example. A business 
man is worn out with years of unremitting 
attention to his work. “His friends urge him 
to join one of the personally conducted par- 
ties which promise such great achievements 
in the way of much travel in a short time and 
for little money. He makes a great effort, 
wearies himself still more by elaborate prep- 
arations, joins the party and disappears for 
three months. At the end of that time he re- 
turns, wearier and paler than ever, with the 
vaguest recollections about what he has 
seen, his only certainty when asked about 
a city or museum—‘‘Well, we must have 
been there. For it’s down on the pro- 
gramme!’’ and his liveliest memories those 
of the quarrels or flirtations of the members 

of his party. 

The experience of such a man is certainly 
not calculated to rouse one’s enthusiasm for 
the summer abroad. The apologists for the 
system which has wrought such havoc in his 
case are wont to say, ‘‘Well, if you can go 
but once, it is better to have a glimpse of 
many things than to see a few well.”” This 
argument is true enough once the premise 
is granted, but the fact is that the premise is 
absolutely without truth. There is no rea- 
son whatever why the average person should 
have only one opportunity and every reason 
why he should have as many as he pleases. 
By the average person is meant one by whom 
a trip to Chicago or St. Louis or to the “Yosem- 
ite is not regarded as exhausting the entire 
resources of a lifetime, or as forever putting 
an end to further travel, and yet to whom 
a trip abroad is a bugbear looming frightful 
with possibilities of disastrous expenditure. 


Cheaper to Live Abroad 


Every one knows that it costs him some- 
thing to live in this country, no matter where 
he is, and every one knows that living is 
cheaper abroad than here. But the slight 
effort of putting these two facts together 
seems to be too great for the average mind, 
which never fully takes in the truth that, 
once arrived in a foreign country, an Ameri- 
can can live more cheaply there than here. 

The cost of transportation is, of course, 
one item to be taken into account, but this 
is reduced by common-sense figuring to a 
nominal sum. To the tired seeker after rest 
no beginning of a vacation could be more 
favorable than ten or twelve days spent on 
a slow, comfortable steamer of one of the 
smaller lines. The cost of such a passage is 
about fifty dollars per passenger. The aver- 
age man would spend at least half of that 
sum in caring for himself if he stayed 
closely at home during the ten or twelve 
days, and he would think he was a good 
manager if he made.a hasty business trip 
to Washington on the other half. 

As to his expense on the other side, it is a 
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certainty that any American can live com- 
fortably abroad for less than what he pays 
here. Of course, he can not if he travels in- 
cessantly; but once the haunting feeling lost, 
that this is his first, last and only opportu- 
nity, there will be no necessity for such 
hurry. He will see before him a vista of va- 
cations, each spent in exploring at his leisure 
some small district of Europe, whence he will 
return with nerves calmed, with sane vision, 
with cool head and (this is an actual fact 
drawn from repeated observation) with not 
one penny less in the bank than he would 
have had, had he stayed at home with the 
usual summer expenses. A man or a woman 
who can afford a vacation anywhere (outside, 
of course, the regular two weeks’ commercial 
vacation) can afford it in Europe. 

Suppose that three concrete examples are 
taken as covering roughly the entire fietd of 
varying tastes. Take the case of the man 
or woman who is thoroughly tired and worn 
with the excitement and nervous strain of 
one of our terrible American winters of activ- 
ity in all directions. 


Advantages of Europe 


He has two or three months in which to 
recuperate before the wear and tear of an 
exactly similar winter begins. There are a 
dozen German towns, of the third or fourth 
class in population, where he can live, in 
greater comfort than in any American board- 
ing-house of moderate prices, for not to ex- 
ceed one dollar a day. For this price he has 
a good room, of a quietness perfectly blissful 
to tired New York ears, four meals a day of 
hearty, wholesome German food, his light and 
heat, and what is almost sure to be the most 
quieting and restful of company. He spends 
his days out of doors walking or bicycling on 
the excellent roads through a country which, 
beautiful, historic and keenly interesting as it 
is, will make the trolley parks, picnic groves 
or even golf links of his usual summer resort 
seem tame and uninteresting. 

Let another case be imagined. A profes- 
sional man or woman has passed a winter 
not so tiring as monotonous, and yearns for 
a change of scene, mild activity and new in- 
terests. Let him spend his time in and about 
Paris, and see if it is not the happiest vaca- 
tion of his life. There he can live for eight 
or nine dollars a week in a pleasant pension, 
where the food will be excellent. Paris is the 
most generous of hostesses, and if the man 
seeking for new interests does not find them 
in some of the matchless museums, the noble 
public monuments, the beautiful parks and 
the enchanting and storied environment of 
Paris, he is an unusual person, and one who 
deserves to do nothing but play golf all his 
life! 

Take a third instance: some one who has 
been teaching school in a small town, and 
who is eager for the bustle and animation 
of city life. There is London, opening wide 
arms for his reception. One can live for any 
price he pleases in London as in New York, 
but any one can live comfortably for ten dol- 
lars a week. No American who has read any 
English literature needs to be told of the fas- 
cinations of a stayin London. Nothing could 
more de-provincialize one, nothing could more 
effectually put one in close touch with the 
movements of the world, than two months 
spent in that great centre of world activity. 
Every one admits that, and there could be 
few persons found to argue that two months 
spent in the ordinary seaside or mountain re- 
sort were worth two spent abroad. What is 
not so well known is that such a trip costs 
no more in money or effort, and requires no 
more resolution, than a vacation spent in 
any other way. 
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Dr. A. Reed’s 
Cushion Shoe 


The Easiest.Shoe on Earth—Like Walking on Velvet 
REST FOR WEARY MEN AND WOMEN 


If your feet are tired you are tired all over. Dr. A. 
Reed’s shoes rest the feet—eliminate fatigue and ner- 
vousness. Comfortable, stylish, durable. In all the 
new lasts and best leathers. A revolution in foot 
wear, a revelation in comfort. Sold in every large 
city, either at exclusive Dr. A. Reed shoe stores or at 
best shoe dealers. 

Illustrated catalogue sent FREE showing 
50 correct styles of men’s and women’s shoes, 


also cross section of the sole showing materials 
and construction. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED BY NEAREST DEALER. SEE LIST 


The well known leathers and materi- : 2 ve . 
als of the following manufacturers are Some id be ae wean Dr. A. 
used in the construction of these shoes eed cushion shoe 
—the best obtainable: stores: 


«Rock Oak” Sole DR. REED CUSHION SHOE C0, 


81 Sante Be Masts Temple, Chi 
Jeteen and Nona Mat c alf— t. asonic Temple, icago 
t 
er G. H, BOEHMER SHOE C0. 


Idea Patent St. Louis, M 
bs WILSON & DAVIE 


S 
Chrome Glazed Kid— 50 North 13th St., wameneynin, Pa, 
McNeely & Co. 


Winnebago Calf ‘and Manitou Calf— 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 





Cross section of sole and cushion 
(Patented. 


ARTHUR G. HOLLAND & CO. 
79 Woodward Ave., Detrort Mich. 





JOHN MERZ COMPANY 


Insole and Weltin N 
ro Jorks Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eagle Tanning 


CHISHOLM’S BOOT SHOP 


J. G. Phinney | Counter Co. Opposite City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 


Imperial Horse Hide Enamel— 





DR. yams CUSHION SHOE CO. 
D. Wallerstein 4 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
«Cornelius Hey!” eeataee EBEN S. BAIRD & 
, 2 173 North High ste Piitintien Ohio. 
“Corticelli” Silk 
ry ™ Hy Gato Che ber of C Bld 
‘‘Wear Proof” Lining —_=... °° 


The Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Golf Shoe is a iow to the Feet 


Can furnish testimonials from thousands 
of best people in the country noted in illus- 
trated catalogue. Cross section and cata- 
logue furnished by dealers mentioned or 
makers of the shoes. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Makers of Men’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes - CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN EBBERTS, Maker of Women’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes - BUFFALO, N. Y. 





How it fits the curves 




















38 of aCent 
aMile to travel 




















































































THE BEST THING ON WHEELS 




















The Oldsmobile is the cheapest reliable 
automobile in the world, as well as the most .eco- 
nomical in operation. Its premier position has 
been won by inventive genius and is main- 
tained by progressive methods of manufacture. 


Price $650.00 


The Oldsmobile is used in all civilized countries and agencies are established 
in all the larger cities. Write for illustrated book to Dept. R. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Offices Detroit, Mich. Factories Detroit and Lansing, Mich. 




































THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 


CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE IN 10 ROYAL QUARTO VOLUMES 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 




















This new University Encyclopedia, 32 full-page 
which is ready for immediate de- plates repre- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 senting the 
pages, over 75,000 ency- historical 
clopedic articles and and _ scien- 
titles, 40,000 geo- tificachieve- 
graphical refer- ments of the 
ences, 16 past cen- 
double-page tury, 12,000 
colored biographies, 
plates in hundreds of new, 
over 100 original and special 
brilliant de- features, more than J ,000 
signs, 96 wood engravings. in the 
new colored text and over 7,000,000 
maps spe- words, more than 300 special 
cially made contributors and over 5,000 noted 
for this work, specialists from all over the world. 


The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward English, 
and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than any other 
reference work ever placed upon the American market. Every department has 
been prepared by a-noted specialist. 


We Have a Remarkable Introductory Proposition 


for those who desire this latest and most desirable reference work, by which it 
may be obtained at a very low price and upon very easy terms of payment. To 
obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only 
with your name and address, plainly written, to 








Send a Post Card P. F, Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York. 



























“OUR LEADING CARDS” 


No. 14—THE DEUCE 


Some people raise this 
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THE NEW SOUTH | STAHON . BOSTON. 
OF BOST & ALBAN 
THE MaGhIPICENT NEW ENGLAND TERMINUS OF THE 


BW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 





GRAND CENTRAL {STATION , NEW YORK, 
METROPOLITAN-TERMINUS OF THE 








N ORK CENT L. 
MOST CONVENIENT RAILROAD STATION IN THE WORLD. 


4 


It is to and from this station, located in the center of the first city of the world, 
that the great passenger trains of the New York Central Lines run. 





Tue Four-Track News, an illustrated monthly magazine of travel and education 
—100 or more pages, every one of which is of human interest. Mailed free to any 
address in North America for 50 cents a year; foreign countries $1.0o—single copies 

5 cents. Sold by news dealers. 
Gerorce H. Daniets, Publisher, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Send a two-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue of the “‘Four-Track Series” 
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